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THE 


N ABOUT THREE MONTHS, the foreign ministers of the 

Americas will hold a conference to determine Hemis- 
phere policy in the current world crisis. It is not difficult 
to foresee the outcome of that meeting. As happened at a 
similar conference held during World War II, conviction 
and/or expediency will lead to uniformity of action. 
Basically, however, there will remain the question: How 
dependable a wheel is Latin America in the machinery 
that world democracy is constructing in self-defense? 

The 150,000,000 people—restless and dissatisfied 
people—who inhabit Latin America constitute one of the 
population blocs most coveted by totalitarianism and 
most neglected by democracy. Dictatorships have become 
the rule south of the Rio Grande, principally in South 
America. Military governments, conceived in reaction 
against constitutional and civil order, have brought to 
fruition in this Hemisphere the Nazi and Falangist prin- 
ciples implanted in the military schools of Latin America 
during Hitler’s era. Communism, on the other hand, has 
been spreading clandestinely in the universities and labor 
unions. Thus two totalitarian tendencies grow side by 
side—with greater vigor than is generally appreciated— 
to the detriment of the traditional liberal, radical, con- 
servative and socialist parties; and ultimately, therefore, 
to the detriment of democratic ideas everywhere. 

The political career of Getulio Vargas, who has just 
assumed power again in Brazil, typifies the recent history 
of South America. In 1930, Vargas seized power through 
a revolutionary coup. For eight years Brazil knew no 
freedom of the press, Congress was dismissed, and a cor- 
porate state—an “estado novo” modeled on Mussolini’s 
Fascism—was blueprinted and imposed upon the people. 
Luis Carlos Prestes, longtime antagonist of Vargas and 
future leader of Brazilian Communism, was imprisoned. 
Monumental buildings were erected and vast public 
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PERON: ‘THE BEST THING’ 


works projects undertaken. Then Brazil entered the war 
on the side of the Allies, and contingents of troops par- 
ticipated in the liberation of Italy. Toward the end of his 
dictatorship, Vargas freed Prestes and allied himself 
with the Communists. But it was rather late. He was com- 
pelled to surrender power and retire to private life on his 
ranch. From there, in the short space of five years, 
Getulio Vargas diligently repaired his damaged fortunes, 
and last fall, in an open election, he returned to power 
—with the Communist party again at his side in his mo- 
ment of victory. 


BRAZIL HAS LARGEST CP 


The Communist party of Brazil is the largest in South 
America. If given free rein, it could reap a great harvest 
for Communism throughout the continent. Vargas, how- 
ever, is a question mark, and the future of the Americas 
may depend to a great extent upon what attitude he ulti- 
mately adopts. 

In Argentina, we find a Peron who has received his 
political education in Mussolini’s Italy. When he took 
power, he openly declared that he would establish a 
fascist state but would avoid the errors that caused Il 
Duce’s downfall. His theory of government is strictly that 
of government by personal rule, and is expressed in a 
twenty-point program of “justicialismo” of which Point 
Six (all the others are similar) reads: “The best that a 
Peronista can find in this world is another Peronista.” 
In pursuing his ends, Peron demagogically arouses the 
masses against liberal ideas of any sort, regiments the 
educational system and, in particular, wages unceasing 
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war against freedom of the press. His main target for 
years has been La Prensa—the most important demo- 
cratic newspaper in South America and one of the 
greatest in the world—which he has tried to destroy by 
one means or another with unflagging persistence; most 
recently, as readers are aware, Peron has caused La 
Prensa to be shut down by a newsdealers’ “strike.” 
Vargas’ program is limited to Brazil; but Peron seeks 
to head an international movement. The Argentine dic- 
tator is thus ever busy inviting labor leaders from other 
countries to Buenos Aires, exchanging military delega- 





tions, and encouraging uprisings in states whose form of 
government displeases him. 


BLACK AND BROWN SHIRTS 


The case of Colombia is, in certain respects, more ser- 


| ious. The problem here is not that a caudillo has been in- 


stalled in power, but that a totalitarian state is being 
created despite the absence of a leader. The Liberal party, 
which in twenty successive elections had commanded the 


| support of a popular majority, has been deprived of all 


political rights. More than a year ago, the Government 
employed force to dismiss the national legislature and the 
several state assemblies, to clamp a tight dictatorship 





PERU'S BUSTAMENTE (left) AND PUERTO RICO'S MARIN 


over the press, and to organize a political police that has 
already put to death tens of thousands of patriotic 
Colombians. Not many weeks ago, in the city of Men- 
dellin—an industrial center sometimes called the “Man- 
chester” of Colombia (but far more beautiful than the 
original)——a mass was held in memory of the Nazi lead- 





ers sentenced to death at Nuremberg. The mass took 
place in the most traditionally Catholic church in Men- 
'dellin. After the mass, its youthful organizers paraded 
through the streets displaying swastika brassards and 
distributing propaganda leaflets. The Government has 
disclaimed any connection with the demonstration and 
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calls the young demonstrators “exhibitionists.” But cer- 
tain circumstances would warrant taking another view. 

The Mendellin Nazis, who form part of the Falangist 
organization encouraged by the Government, possess 
political and propaganda facilities and rights denied to 
the Liberals. The group has its origin in an organization 
of blackshirts which, in 1936, had its headquarters in the 
offices of El Siglo, a newspaper then edited by President 
Laureano Gomez. El Siglo was, at the time, the most 
ardent supporter of Nazism in Colombia. It argued that 
the Panama Canal should be in the hands of Britain, 
Germany or japan, but never the United States—a thesis 
that was upheld in the Colombian Senate and in a book 
(The Good Neighbor) by the directors of El Siglo. To- 
day, the highest positions in the dictatorship, from Gomez 
on down, are filled by the men around El Siglo. In addi- 
tion. former blackshirts head the Conservative party, the 
delegation to the United Nations, the embassy in France, 
the secretariat uf the Foreign Ministry, the national 
library, not to speak of the conservative press. 

The dictatorship over Venezuela was the result of a 
coup against Romulo Gallegos, the only President elected 
in free and popular balloting. Peru’s dictatorial regime 
also issued from a coup against a constitutional govern- 
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(right), DEMOCRATS; SANTO DOMINGO'S TRUJILLO, DICTATOR 


ment, Bustamente’s. (The Peruvian totalitarians persist 
in demanding that Victor Raul Haya de la Torre, one 
of the noblest figures in American politics, be turned 
over to them by Colombia, in whose Lima embassy Haya 
has lived as a political refugee for nearly two years.) In 
Paraguay, governments-by-coup have followed one after 
the other since the ousting in 1948 of the constitutional 
President, Natalicio Gonzalez. The case of Santo Do- 
mingo, where Rafael Trujillo has exerted iron control 
for all too long a time, defies description. 

The democracies of Latin America are being cut down 
by a sickle whose handle is wielded in Madrid and whose 
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LATIN AMERICA | cosrsceo 
cutting edge forms a crescent moving from Buenos Aires 
through Rio de Janeiro, Caracas, Bogota and Lima. On 
the other hand, little has been done to dull that cutting 
edge: The fall of various constitutional governments in 
Latin America has been dismissed as the inescapable fate 
of “underdeveloped” countries, and the ousted demo- 
cratic leaders treated with skepticism, In short, we have 
come to view political retrogression to the south as in- 
evitable. 


THE MASSES LEAN LEFT 


The dictatorships, to win the favor of the United 
States, declare themselves anti-Communist, but the only 
enemy they pursue is democratic liberalism. The masses. 
in their vast majority, lean toward the left. If, therefore. 
the democratic parties, such as the Aprista party of 
Peru and the Liberal party of Colombia, continue to be 
deprived of legal means of attaining their objectives, the 
people—possessing no other outlet for their grievances— 
will eventually go over to Communism, which thrives in 
the generally anti-democratic climate and is aided by the 
cordial attitude of the reactionary governments. It is 
difficult to assess the exact strength of Communism, but 
it has given proof of its formidable fighting potential in 
such events as the riot that accompanied the last Pan- 
American Conference in Bogota, wherein it played a 
central role. 

Years ago, it was relatively easy to resolve a situation 
such as exists today—popular majorities always had the 
weapon of revolution. But in this modern period, little or 
nothing can be done against tanks and planes. The South 
American dictatorships—especially in Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, Peru and Santo Domingo, but also to some extent 
in Argentina—are following the example of Franco in 
devoting most of the national budget to the army and in 
placing the army at the service of the government party. 
Thus, popular protest is stifled by mere fear of over- 
whelming armed strength. 

It is difficult to believe that a Mexico-Uruguay axis. 
joined by Cuba, Ecuador, Chile and other nations that 
still resist 


totalitarianism. could counterbalance the 





FAMILY AFFAIR 


Eva Peron Talked of for Vice Presidency of Argentina— 
Newspaper headline. 
How very neat, how very clubby, 
For Eva to assist her hubby, 
How thoughtful of a wife to run 
As Number Tio, not Number One. 
This much at least is crystal clear: 


I'm sure it couldn’t happen here. 


—Richard Armour 





weight of the totalitarian regimes in international organ. 
izations. One should not fabricate illusions as to the kind 
of poiicy which can be established in the Organization of 
American States by a set of ambassadors who no longer 
represent the old national aspirations but the purely per- 
sonal-dictatorial ones of Peron, Gomez, Odria, Trujillo, 
the military junta of Venezuela and whoever happens to 
rule Paraguay. On the contrary, it is entirely possible 
that the OAS will, instead, become the only international 
organ outside the Soviet sphere that is openly reactionary, 

What this will mean to the United Nations in the im- 
mediate future is disturbing to contemplate. While 
Europe has only 16 votes in the UN, Latin America has 
20. The Latin American vote can therefore be decisive 
on a number of world issues, whether they concern Asia, 
Europe, Africa or America. The Political Committee and 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee of the General Assembly 
were presided over at the recent session by representa- 
tives of two Latin American dictatorships. The new policy 


toward Spain, initiated by six Latin American countries, | 


was adopted by a majority of 34 votes, half of which 
were cast by Latin American delegates. Nor did the 
Latin Americans vote, as did the U. S.. with concrete 
reservations concerning Falangism, but as a first step 
toward full approval of Franco’s policies. This has been 
openly proclaimed by those South American newspapers 


which support the Franco system—Falangism. in fact, is | 


as busy today in South America as in Spain. 


FUTURE TROUBLE 


The true face of Latin America—the constructive role 
it can play when its democratic forces are fully in motion 
—-has been expressed in the splendid work of UNESCO 
under the direction of Jaime Torres Bodet of Mexico. 
But examples like this are few. 

The meeting of the Pan-American foreign ministers is 
planned for May. The Latin American dictators will 
there grant all that is asked of them in exchange for such 
support as will strengthen them domestically. But a deal 
like that—which will keep Latin America nailed down 
under a reactionary totalitarianism—will only create a 
breeding ground for future trouble. It will, in fact. open 
up wide a new front against democracy and liberty. 
Would it not be better, then, in an effort to preclude that 
possibility, to base continental solidarity upon the re- 
establishment of democracy in Latin America? Why not, 
at the very least, attempt to insure a minimum of liberty 
for the people of Latin America and their political 
parties? Then, and only then, could Latin America be 
expected to become a reliable ally in defense of world 
peace and freedom. 

If a policy along these lines is not followed, Latin 
America will inevitably rush headlong into a death 
struggle between the military-fascist minorities now in 
power and the Communist movement looming over the 
horizon. 
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|Lewis was different from Shaw 
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Bout CHRISTMAS TIME, we said 
To 


the men of my generation, the world 


farewell to Bernard Shaw. 


will never be the same without the 
old rooster who roused us more than 
And 


now, three weeks ago, in a hospital 


once with his lusty crowing. 


in Rome—far from Sauk Center or 


Zenith—Sinclair Lewis shoved off 
into the great unknown. 

In a sense, Lewis was America’s 
Bernard Shaw. The differences be- 
tween them symbolized the contrasts 
between our two English-speaking 
worlds. There never was anyone 
more Yankee Doodle than the creator 
of Winnemac. Both in his somewhat 
uncertain literary standards and in 
his refusal to accept Marxian theory, 
and 
American to the marrow. 

More than once—and in prini-—l 
have deplored his lack of literary 
taste. | have really been pained that 
even his best novels, Arrowsmith and 
Dodsworth, contained pages of dread- 


And 


then, after achieving real distinction, 


ful posturing and clowning. 


name to such 
Gideon Planish 
and Prodigal Parents. There was to 


he could attach his 
charades as 


the end something adolescent and un- 
licked about this Nobel Prize-winner. 
His exuberance was out of propor- 
tion to his constructive skill and 
capacity for self-criticism. 


Among our so-called “liberals,” 
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Sinclair Lewis— 


America’s GBS 


there is a tendency to write condes- 
cendingly of Lewis’ lack of a social 
philosophy. And it must be admitted 
that logic was not his strong point. 
But I am willing to go to the mat on 
the proposition that his hunches on 
social salvation were sound. From 
his earliest days at Helicon Hall, 
he was surrounded by theories, but 
he remained uncorrupted to the end. 

In 1935, when America had not 
yet been roused by the rantings of 
Hitler, he struck a resounding blow 
for the free world. /t Can’t Happen 
Here did more to awaken this coun- 
try than any other single book or 
event. In its theory, this tale does not 
follow Marx. The man who leads the 
hosts of freedom is a little Vermont 
editor, and those who follow him are 
the common folks who love liberty. 
Perhaps there is nothing very pro- 
found about this notion that people 
who love liberty will be free. But 
that was the sort of thing that Sin- 
clair Lewis believed. 

Lewis never got around to writing 
as he could have written about the 
Communists. In Prodigal Parents, 
there is a gorgeous picture of a 
bunch of gawky students who start 
a paper, Protest and Progress, and 
try to take over a fresh-water college 
for the comrades. In his private life, 
Lewis hated anyone or anything that 
threatened to line people up and 
level them down. Because the Com- 
munists were the greatest threat in 
this direction, he hated and scorned 
them most. 

We are too much given to thinking 
of Lewis as a mere satirist. It is true 
that he has given us a rich gallery 


of phony fellows. Pretense of any 
sort roused him to scornful laughter. 
But his tales are full of fine figures 
which embodied his ideals. There are 
workingmen, priests, artists, physi- 
cians—all sorts of people who tended 
to their jobs and didn’t boast about 
their achievements. The greatest and 
best of these, of course, was Pro- 
fessor Max Gottlieb. This pure scien- 
tist, this Jewish-German with his 
accent and his outlandish clothes, 
crowds out Dr. Martin Arrowsmith 
as the hero of the book. Making the 
man Jewish and German had signi- 
ficance in 1925. And in selecting a 
scientist as his brightest hero, Lewis 
was flinging a banner to the breeze. 

For years, this man lived just 
around the corner from my apart- 
ment. At that time, he was doing the 
research on a projected novel which 
was to portray a man modeled after 
Eugene V. Debs. Nothing came of 
the scheme in the end. After two 
years of thought and work, Lewis 
threw away all the notes and sketches 
connected with it. 

The reason was significant. I used 
to urge him to go on. I was convinced 
that this story, dealing with the labor 
movement, would be his masterpiece. 
But the further he went in trade- 
union history, the more convinced he 
became that he could not go through 
with it. “Look, Bill,” he would say, 
“I have found out that there are 
fakers in this line just as there are 
in every other. That was the tragedy 
of Debs. He was up against them. If 
I write about these fellows, I shall 
have to paint them as they are. And 
then what? I can hear the howls. 
And would it do any good? In spite 
of all the crooks and cranks, this 
labor movement is the best thing we 
have. Why should I hit it a crack 
across the face? Nope. I can’t do it.” 
So that was one novel that remained 
unborn. 

This man was something more— 
something much better—than a mere 
author. He was irrepressibly gay, 
eternally and spontaneously creative. 
Something bright and good has gone 
out of the world. 





A TOTAL STATE must have a total system of law in 
order to sanctify coercion and force. The minions 
of the police state must grasp the power to write the law, 
so that their notions of political expediency can find legal 
cover. Legal totalitarianism has developed as surely in 
China as in other Stalinist countries. 

The tragic record might well begin with the story of 
Shen Chun-ju, for many years one of China’s most emi- 
nent legal personalities. Now in his mid-70’s, Shen was 
trained in Western legal ideas at Tokyo Law School, and 
eventually became President of the Shanghai Law College. 
He took an active part in China’s first modern revolution 
(1911-1912), became a Senator in the old Peking Parlia- 
ment, and was active a quarter-century later in the 
People’s Political Council. A liberal and progressive, he 
broke with Chiang Kai-shek on the issue of Kuomintang- 
Communist relations during the anti-Japanese War and 
became one of the founders of the National Salvation 
Association and an organizer of the China Democratic 
League (CDL). 

Until it was disbanded by the Kuomintang in 1947, 
the CDL was the organized spearhead of China’s progres- 
sive intellectuals. Subsequently, Shen found himself 
pushed further and further to the left until his public 
pronouncements became hardly distinguishable from 
those of Mao Tse-tung and the rest of the Chinese Com- 
munists. Today, even though he is not a member of the 
Chinese Communist party. Shen Chun-ju has become the 
Chief Justice of the Supreme “People’s Court” of the 
“Chinese People’s Republic’—the only non-Communist 
to be entrusted with so high a post in the new hierarchy. 

What has happened to “liberals” and “progressives” 
like Shen is a study in the reasons for the collapse of 
the Marshall-Acheson policy toward China, which relied 
unduly on the middle-of-the-road liberals to capture the 
balance of power from Kuomintang extremists and Com- 
munists. But the liberal movement in China had very 
shallow roots and could not survive the pressures of con- 
tinual civil war. Those deluded “liberals” who fell for the 
relatively moderate line of the Chinese Communists when 
party tactics called for coalition with non-Communist 
groups have now been completely swallowed and captured 
by the Communists. 

Shen Chun-ju’s fate has been shared by other progres- 
sive intellectuals. Many have been given nominal posts in 
the government of the new regime, where they are so 
encompassed by Mao’s henchmen as to be helpless to halt 
the relentless march of Chinese Communism along the 
road to totalitarianism. Even Professor Feng Yu-lan, 
recognized leader of China’s modern philosophers, has 
been publicly compelled to renounce his earlier integrity 
and become an apologist for Marxism-Leninism. Shen 
must also parrot the present line of the Chinese Commu- 
H. ARTHUR STEINER is a Far Eastern specialist who 
teaches at the University of California at Los Angeles. 


Total Law 








By H. Arthur Steiner 


nist party with complete fidelity and must implement] 
Communist policy in the broad area of law and judicial| 
administration. 

As in the legal totalitarianism of Hitler’s Germany and/| 
Stalin’s Russia, the principles of law applied by Commu- 
nist China’s courts must correspond to the political 
exigencies of the revolution. In a recent report, Shen 
Chun-ju observed that persistent war must be waged 
against the “putrid judicial ideas” reflected in the Na- 
tionalist Government’s modern law codes. That these 
codes had been constructive achievements in terms of 
China’s experience made no difference: they had been in- 
spired by a “bourgeois mentality,” and needed to be re- 
placed by new legal principles derived from Marxist- 
Leninist teachings. 


RULE BY ADMINISTRATIVE FIAT 


But Communist China, having declared all laws of the 
previous regime invalid, has not yet had time to elaborate 
a new set of codes. Consequently, the legal gap has been 
filled by administrative fiat and by the responsibility of 
judges to decide cases according to the “revolutionary 
needs” of the people, as they are taught to understand 
them. This illustrates the second important basis for legal 
totalitarianism: there is no “separation of powers,” no 





concept of an independent judiciary standing apart from 
the political maelstrom. 

Chinese courts have thus come as completely under 
Communist leadership and doctrine as any other branch 
or department of government. “Judicial cadres”—includ- 
ing judges as well as other professional judicial attaches 
—must be thoroughly indoctrinated. The Committee of 
People’s Supervision, the Procurator-General’s Office and 
the Public Security organs of the state maintain constant 
scrutiny of the judicial process to insure that official 
policy is accurately reflected in the decisions and other 
actions of the courts. 

Communist China has developed a complete system of 
administrative “justice” through a national network of 
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in Red China 


Red China’s ‘People’s Courts’—set up by 
Soviet law experts—are frankly modeled 


on the Stalinist legal system in Russia 


centrally-controlled “people’s courts” reaching from the 
central government to the rural villages. Judges are as 
much responsible for bringing charges and formulating 
accusations as for trying cases brought before them. 

The citizen has no legal protection against the mid- 
night “knock on the door”; he has no right of habeas 
corpus, no right to insist that his conduct be judged ac- 
cording to previously specified laws and enactments, no 
right of appeal where the administration does not assent, 
no claim to a free and unprejudiced trial, no equality 
before the law. In fact, the Common Program of the 
new regime in China frankly accepts discrimination and 
inequality as its guiding principles. The preferred social 
classes which unite under Communist leadership have to 
impose their “people’s democratic dictatorship” upon the 
unfavored elements in Chinese society—i.e., those who do 
not accept Communist leadership. 

“People’s Courts” in Communist China are legally and 
administratively integrated into the growing apparatus 
of the Communist police state. New regulations on judi- 
cial organizations, approved last July 19 by Mao Tse- 
tung, specify that the courts “shall serve the purpose of 
protecting the revolutionary order.” They shall employ 
“judicial procedures” to punish all of the “criminal ele- 
ments” that resist the revolutionary process. Authority to 
issue the necessary directives to the courts, and to review 
their decisions, is reserved for the political authorities of 
the provinces, major administrative regions, and the cen- 
tral government. 

For these purposes, there must be a highly trained and 
well indoctrinated corps of judges and court personnel. 
Shen Chun-ju has emphasized that judicial personnel must 
be instructed in the principles of “revolutionary law” and 
must adjudicate the cases that arise on the basis of “new 
political ideas.” It becomes a function of the courts to 
effect “the internal unification of the people and to effect 
a perfect adjustment between workers and proprietors.” 

Just how far this development has proceeded is impres- 
sively shown by the fact that the Supreme People’s Court 
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CHINESE Com- 
MUNIST women on 
the Korear front— 
Military ruthless- 
ness is sanctified. 





has issued, jointly with the State Administration Council, 
directives to lower courts for the specific disposition of 
cases affecting “anti-revolutionary elements.” These in- 
structions of July 23, 1950, directed the “thorough eradi- 
cation” of all “subversives and subversive elements.” 
The death penalty was prescribed in such cases, but the 
courts were directed to adopt attitudes of severity or 
leniency according to the degree of personal connivance 
in subversive activities and according to the probable 
political repercussions of their decisions. Rights of appeal 
were to be permitted in certain specified cases, but “all 
appeals in important anti-revolutionary cases will be re- 
jected.” The effect is to endow local political commissars 
and public security organizations with immunity from 
effective review or control of their arbitrary actions—at 
least in cases where review would serve only the interests 
of the accused. 


PARALLELS WITH SOVIET LAW 


Parallels between totalitarian law in Communist China 
and the Soviet Union are by no means accidental or co- 
incidental. An official report covering the important 
national conference of “judicial cadres” in Peking, in 
August 1950, stressed that “Soviet law experts” were on 
hand to outline the experiences of judicial and super- 
visory work in the Soviet Union: “These experiences of 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CHINA CONTINUED 


the Soviet judicial system were of immense value to us. 
They enabled us to solve many problems in relation to the 
ideology and organization of our people’s judiciary.” 


‘AGRARIAN REFORM’ COURTS 


Courts are called upon to play important parts in imple- 
menting specific revolutionary social policies, especially 
in the field of “agrarian reform.” People’s courts are 
authorized to impose the death penalty on rural elements 
that resist the new agrarian policy. Courts decide on the 
“correctness” of the various classifications of rural ele- 
ments necessary in the scheme, and register the formal 
legality of land redistributions effected by the cadres of 
the Chinese Communist party. In many rural areas, 


* 


MAO TSE-TUNG AND CHIANG KAI-SHEK: 


people’s courts were set up in 1950 for this specific pur- 
pose, to be disbanded upon the local completion of the 
“agrarian reform.” 

Judicial proceedings are inseparable from the processes 
of propaganda in Communist China. The official an- 
nouncement incidental to the creation of people’s courts 
in Chekiang Province in August. 1950, observed that the 


? 


courts should combine “trial and education.” in an effort 


‘ 


to induce the populace “self-consciously and voluntarily 
to abide by law and order.” Sentences to hard labor were 
rationalized as a method of “mentally enlightening” con- 
victed criminals. 

Naturally, all judicial personnel are closely controlled 


by non-judicial political personnel. “Elections” of judges 


in certain situations are subjected to “review and ap- 
proval” by higher political authority. Judges may be 
exposed at any time to the hazards of “public denuncia- 
tion” by political zealots, and may at any time be tried 
by higher authorities for the crimes they commit during 
the process of “administering justice.” Regular training 
conferences are conducted at all governmental levels for 
the indoctrination of judicial cadres, which are further 
admonished to practice “criticism and self-criticism” at 
every turn. 

Few, indeed, are the crevices in this formidable struc- 
ture of discipline and control. Venturesome, indeed, 
would be the judge who failed to avail himself of the “ad- 
vice” of those who hold his political fate. 





CIVIL WAR HAS GIVEN WAY TO TOTAL LAW 


In terms of Western experience, Chinese courts have 
been anachronistic. So far as the new regime can plug the 
loopholes in legal and judicial administration and make 
the courts vehicles of Communist public policy. this is be- 
ing done. Total law leaves no room for the individual to 
defend his personal interests, or have them protected; the 
necessities of revolutionary public policy transcend all 
other considerations. In a regime of total law. there is no 
room for judicial discretion or for judicial autonomy 
and independence. As Shen Chun-ju has summarized the 
situation: “The Supreme People’s Court has been set up 
to absorb the rich experiences of the earlier [i.e.. revolu- 
tionary] people’s courts and the examples of the Soviet 
Union and the other ‘people’s democracies.’ ” 


The New Leader 
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By David C. Williams 


New Leader London Correspondent 


HOW BRITAIN 
IS MOBILIZING 


LONDON 
RESIDENT TRUMAN’s message to 
Congress on the mobilization of 
the American economy has increased 
British confidence in American inten- 
tions. It has dissipated some, if not 
all. of the alarm caused by speeches 
like those of ex-Presidént Hoover. 
distressed British 
not so much because of their content, 
as because of the character of the 
response to them. The Washington 
correspondent of the London Times 
acidly pointed out that hardly any 
American newspapers noted that 
Hoover had in effect denounced the 
North Atlantic Pact. which still has 
eighteen and a half years to run. 


These observers. 


At the same time. there is concern 
here lest Americans feel that their 
national effort is not matched by 
similar dramatic action here—a feel- 
ing it is hoped that the new record 
peacetime defense budget will allay. 
Unfortunately for publicity purposes. 
although fortunately for the free 
world, Britain had never let her mili- 
after 


the war to the extent that the United 


tary establishment run down 
States did, so that her present re- 
armament is necessarily less spec- 
tacular. While Jimmy Byrnes was 
still trying to bring off a horse trade 
with the Russians. Ernest Bevin saw 
clearly the Soviet menace to the free 
world. In the face of considerable 
criticism from both his own and the 
other parties, he kept Britain’s armed 
forces at a high level. 

Since the war, the number of 
Britons in uniform has stayed above 
a level which, considering the fact 
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that Britain has only a third of 
America’s population, is the equiva- 
lent of two million Gls. In spite of 
the Labor party’s pacifist traditions, 
conscription has remained in effect 
throughout. Nor have the British 
armies been idle in the cold war. 
For years they have been waging a 
bitter struggle against fanatical Com- 
munist terrorists in Malaya. During 
their guard duty at Hong Kong, 
British soldiers acquired the training 
which they have put to effective use 
in Korea. In fact, many British cor- 
respondents feel that the achieve- 
ments of their troops are by no 
means sufficiently familiar to the 
American public. 


PRODUCTION SWITCHES 


At home, conversion from civilian 
to military production is already un- 
der way. The Royal Ordinance Fac- 
tories, which had been kept in work- 
ing order by turning out fittings for 
Britain’s housing program, are 
swinging back to their wartime role. 
Forty Southampton firms are reor- 
ganizing to meke aircraft compon- 
ents. At Newcastle, Vickers-Arm- 
strong is turning from power and 
printing presses to guns and tanks. 
Near Gloucester, a firm has switched 
from pre-fabricated houses to jet air- 
craft engines. This story is being 
repeated over and over again from 
one end of Britain to the other. 

Since there has been no wholesale 
abandonment of World War II con- 
trols, there need be no breakneck 
speed in rebuilding them from 
scratch. They were in process of be- 


ing relaxed somewhat before Korea; 
now they are being tightened again. 
The Government’s ban on the use of 
zinc, copper and brass for pans, 
buckets, ashtrays, bedsteads and a 
long list of other consumers’ goods 
is the first in a series of such actions 
which will have to be taken. Spokes- 
men for all parties are insisting that 
the national interest be placed first. 
For instance, Peter Thorneycroft, one 
of the leading young Tory MPs, has 
boldly declared that it is no longer 
realistic for the Conservatives to ad- 
vocate the building of 300,000 hous- 
es a year. He has also reminded his 
colleagues that their opposition to 
controls, understandable in normal 
times, may have to be set aside for 
the duration of the emergency. 

The shortages of coal, tinplate and 
electricity have served forceful warn- 
ing on the British people of how 





GAITSKELL: GLOOMY PROSPECTS 


tightly their economy is _ being 
stretched. With only 300,000 workers 
unemployed, there is little slack for 
Added ex- 
penditures must be taken out of the 
civilian standard of living (already 
austere by American standards) or 
out of the annual increase in produc- 
tivity. One encouraging part of the 
picture is that the British are at last 
beginning to take full advantage of 
up-to-date industrial techniques—a 


the rearmament effort. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





BRITAIN 


CONTINUED 


matter in which even so good a 
friend of theirs as the late President 
Roosevelt regarded them as very be- 
hindhand. In reviewing the year 
1950, Hugh Gaitskell, the able young 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
able to announce that overall pro- 
duction had gone up by 8 or 9 per 
cent, as compared with an increase 
of only 114 per cent in the number 
of workers, which indicates an in- 
crease in output per man-year of 
something like 7 per cent. This re- 
markable achievement shows that the 
work of the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity may be beginning to 
show real results. 


IMPROVEMENTS POSTPONED 


To the extent, however, that re- 
armament comes out of increases in 
productivity, it will mean postponing 
any improvements in the standard of 
living—a prospect which Mr. Gaits- 
kell rightly described as “gloomy.” 
It will be all the harder to take since 
the past year has been the only rea- 
sonably “normal” one the British 
people have enjoyed in a decade. For 
the first time, people were tolerably 
well dressed. For the first time, they 
had lost the pale, puffy look that 
from too much bread and 
potatoes, and too little high-quality 
food. After so brief an intermission, 
it will be hard to buckle down to 


comes 


austerity again. 

High morale will be necessary to 
take these hurdles ahead. In this re- 
spect, things could be better, particu- 
larly in the ranks of Labor. Consid- 
ering the overwhelming enthusiasm 
for the Soviet Union at the end of 
World War IT, leaders like Attlee, 
Bevin done a 
superb job in leading their country 
into a front-line position in the anti- 
But their fol- 
lowers have had trouble keeping pace 


and Morrison have 


Communist alliance. 


with them. Every time the locomotive 
of history accelerates, some people 
fall off. Korea proved too much for 
Labor activists. A few still 
that the South Koreans 
were the aggressors, as constantly 
and sometimes persuasively argued 


some 


maintain 


by the British Communists. South 
Korean atrocities are widely publi- 
cized, the greater ones committed by 
the North Koreans hardly noted. 


FEAR CHINA WAR 


Alarm increased as the risk of in- 
volvement with Communist China be- 
came apparent. The New Statesman 
& Nation, which tor years has been 
talking mainly to itself, suddenly 
found a strong current of opinion 
running its way. Its gloomy editor, 
Kingsley Martin (who thinks the 
triumph of Communism undesirable 
but inevitable, and hopes the West 
will not make it too painful by re- 
sistance), saw before him audiences 
of 2,500 people instead of the usual 
25. For many Laborites, Peking has 
been a comfortable resting place for 





HEALTH RESORT 


French CP leader Thorez has gone to 
Moscow “for his health.”—News item. 


Maurice Thorez, 
Said to be ailing, 
Off to Moscow 
By plane went sailing. 


Went for his health, 
A pitiful case, 
By chartered plane 
To the big Red place. 


Went for his health, 

Grown haggard and gray from, 
Where most, for their health, 

Go flying away from. 


—Richard Armour 





the illusions they could no longer 
comfortably entertain about Russia. 
This situation might be serious 
were Labor in opposition rather than 
in power. As it is, however, there is 
little immediate harm the malcontents 
can do. They can hardly overthrow 
their own Labor Government and let 
the Tories in, whatever their uneasi- 
ness over Far Eastern developments. 
Americans here, as often before, are 
remarking what a great asset it is to 
Washington to have L:bor in office. 
It makes possible a bi-partisan unity 


on foreign policy far firmer than in 
the United States, and isolates the 
potential opposition. 

Nevertheless, Labor party leaders 
are aware of the need to dispel the 
unhappiness which lingers here and 
there about the trend of events. As 
never before, they are seeking to ex- 
plain foreign policy to the rank and 
file. Particular attention is being 
given to the United States, in order 
to counter the prevailing bitterly 
anti-American mood. Americans 
would blush if they knew some of the 
flattering things that are being said 





about the United States by Britain’s | 


Some, indeed—like the 


Socialists. 


suggestion that corruption in Amer- | 


ican politics is a thing of the past— 


outrun the facts, and are being | 


shrewdly taken up by Communist | 
From far-off | 


counter-propaganda. 
California, Upton Sinclair’s aid has 
been enlisted to bring Laborites up 
to date about America. In “A Letter 
to British Workers,” published in the 
popular fortnightly Tribune, he as- 
sures his readers that the picture of 
America given in his famous novel 
The Jungle is now quite out of date. 

David Low, as so often, has hit 
the popular mood. In a cartoon pub- 
lished in Labor’s official newspaper, 
the Daily Herald, he shows the Brit- 
ish man in the street holding his 
head while an war 
feathers, holding a tomahawk, shouts 
into a microphone. “What a head- 
ache sometimes to be with America,” 
he writes below it. But then he shows 
the same average Briton staring in 
open-mouthed terror at Stalin. “But 
to be without it—O Lord!” 

Informed people are more charit- 
able in their judgments than the man 
in the street. They realize the strain 
which sudden and vast responsibility 
has put upon American public men. 
They realize also that Britain is not 
without fault. But they see that, come 
what may, the United States and the 
British Commonwealth must march 
together. After all, the shotgun in 
Uncle Joe’s hands is a powerful argu- 
ment for this London-Washington 
marriage! 


American in 
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The Wrong Russians Again 


U. S. ‘intelligence’ officers, who played ball with Communists 


during the war, are now encouraging Tsarists and reactionaries, 


disregarding the large masses of pro-democratic Russians 


MUNICH 

T TAKES A RussIAN to Beat a Rus- 

Rien” was the title of a recent 
magazine article written by a State 
Department consultant. The idea of 
appealing directly to the Russian 
people over the heads of their leaders 
is gaining increasing currency. 
Eugene Lyons, a former contributing 
editor of THE NEw LEADER, has been 
advocating the formation of a “So- 
ciety of the Russian 
for the past three or four 


of Friends 

People” 

years. 
A number of ventures in this direc- 


| tion have been made here in Munich 








the two unofficial 
Russians. But 
every one of these attempts—con- 
ducted largely in the dark and ham- 
strung by ignorance and ineptitude 
has been a dismal failure. 


and in Frankfurt, 
capitals of émigré 





The first postwar Russian organ- 
ization in Germany to enjoy Amer- 
ican support was one passing itself 
off as an “Association of Russian 
War Veterans,” the so-called SAF. 
Its head was Peter Glazenap, a form- 
er White general in the Civil War 
and a monarchist, whose reputation 
in Russian both politically 
and morally, was of the worst. The 
effect the whole malodorous enter- 


circles, 


prize produced on most Russian émi- 
grés was one of utter perplexity that 
the Americans should even attempt to 
pin their hopes on a representative of 
a Russia that simply no longer exists. 
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By David J. Dallin 





PETROGRAD, 1917: PUPPETS DON'T MAKE REVOLUTIONS 


Two years ago, I had an opportun- 
ity to question General Lucius Clay, 
then U. 
on the subject; and he emphatically 
denied giving any support to General 
Glazenap. Apparently, a group of am- 
bitious “intelligence” 
behind the whole unhappy scheme. 
Ultimately, Glazenap was jettisoned. 
Deprived of American backing and 
dollars, his SAF rapidly distintegrat- 


S. commander in Germany, 


officers were 


ed. 
The next American-sponsored un- 
dertaking was a projected “congress” 


of 


everything was pre-arranged to give 


Russians abroad. Once more, 
rightist groups the whip hand, with 
typical old-style Russian monarchists 
basking in American favor and reap- 
ing American financial support. The 
new figurehead was another Civil 
War general, Anton Turkul. 

For a few months, preparations for 
the congress, conducted by American 
intelligence operatives acting on their 
own, attracted considerable attention 
in Germany; then details filtered 
back to Washington and New York 
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RUSSIANS 


CONTINUED 


and the project was promptly broken 
off. General Turkul followed General 
Glazenap into the discard. 

The next group to which the Amer- 
ican babes in the political woods 
turned their attention was the so- 
called National Labor Union of NTS. 
Founded in Yugoslavia about twenty 
years ago by the sons of a number of 
old Russian rightist emigres, the 
NTS embraced the type of anti-Com- 
munist ideology that was fashionable 
in the 1930s—a Russian version of 
Italian Fascism and German National 
Socialism. The group was frankly 
and violently anti-democratic and 
anti-Western; its program published 
in 1943 stressed as the chief point 
that the Russian people needed a 
Leader, not a parliament; there was 
no mention at all of political free- 
dom; Russian Jews were to be given 
the choice of emigrating “without 
their property” or living in ghettos. 

Numerically and politically insig- 
nificant before the war, the NTS 
grew in numbers and influence after 
the Nazi invasion of Russia in 1941. 
Its members succeeded in gaining 
entry into occupied Russia, where a 
number of Soviet citizens, knowing 
of no other Russian non-Communist 
organization, joined up. Some NTS 
members remained in Russia after 
the Soviet Army returned, and tried 
to maintain contact with their asso- 
ciates abroad. As time went on, how- 
ever, these links were broken off and 
the NTS abroad reverted to its pre- 
war status of a minor party headed 


by rightist and nationalist emigres. 

After the war, the NTS tried to 
adapt itself to the changed situation. 
It adopted a new program from 
which some of the totalitarian fea- 
tures had been eliminated, and ap- 
proached the British and Americans 
with luridly exaggerated tales of 
secret pipelines into Russia and a 
well-developed _ political network 
within the country. It also exagger- 
ated the prospects for an anti-Soviet 
revolution, which it presented to the 
Westerners as an alternative to war: 
Give us the tools and we will solve 
the Russian problem for you. 

The whole thing was a hoax, of 
course—but it was not the first hoax 
for which leading Americans had 
fallen. For a few months, the NTS 
became the white hope of the Amer- 
icans, the sine qua non for all Rus- 
sian political action. And then, sud- 
dently, the NTS was abandoned, too. 
The ill-informed or misguided Amer- 
icans discovered that none of the 
other national groups of the Soviet 
Union would cooperate with the vio- 
lently nationalistic NTS, and that 
the Russian democratic groups 
viewed it with equal suspicion. 

The various American flirtations 
with Russian reactionaries have in- 
evitably left a legacy of distrust 
among democratic émigrés. Can it 
be, they wonder, that the United 
States favors a Tsarist restoration in 
the event of war? These ill-fated at- 
tempts at fancy political stage-man- 
have accustomed _ the 


aging also 





Those Democratic Prejudices Again 


“An admission that ‘certain party members doubted the democratic nature’ 
of the Oct. 15 elections in the Soviet zone of Germany is made for the first 
time in the latest issue of the Cominform bulletin. .. . 

“The writer complained of ‘bourgeois-democratic and parliamentary preju- 


dices.’ 


“He said there had been complaints concerning the freedom of the elec- 
tions ‘since we contested the election with a single list of the National Front 
of democratic Germany and because on many occasions the workers openly 


showed for whom they were voting.’ 


“The writer concluded: ‘These party members do not understand as yet 
that the essénce of democracy is expressed not so much in the election tech- 
nique as in the democratic nature of the state system.’ ”°—New York Times, 


January 9. 
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Americans to thinking of the Rus. 
sians as potential puppets around 
whom any kind of political group 
can be built almost at will. 

Thus, a few weeks ago, a newly. 
formed American Committee for a 
Free Russia tried to establish liaison 
with a conference of Russian politi. 
cal groups in Germany with a view 
to creating a Russian Political Center 
worthy of support by the Western 
world. The idea was a good one and 
the venture might have succeeded, 
had it not been for the methods em. 
ployed by the Committee. 

The Committee treated the Rus- 
sians—many of them prominent men 
with wide reputations in the West— 
as subordinates. It tried to give or- 
ders by cable on how to conduct the 
conference, what to do and what not 
to do, interfering in the smallest de- 
tails. At first, the Russians were 
amused, then startled; finally, they 
became indignant and refused to take 
orders. 

The Americans on the other side of 
the Atlantic tried to prescribe what 
should be included in the program 
drawn up by the Russians, and what 
should be thrown out; it “categori- 
cally protested” against this, that and 
the other thing. In most cases, the 
issues in dispute were technical and 
unimportant, but the Russians _re- 
fused to accept dictation. All in all, 
the Americans handled the entire 
affair in such a clumsy fashion that 
the end-result could only be complete 
failure. 

Fortunately, creating political pup- 
pets is not an art at which Americans 
are adept. The real masters in this 
domain have been Hitler, Tojo and 
Stalin, and we should not seek to imi- 


tate them. What is needed is a gen- | 


uinely representative Russian group. 
not one consisting of U. S. puppets. 

A Congressional committee would 
do well to find the time to look into 
this matter, which has remained so 
far removed from the public eye and 
has been so utterly and _ tragically 


bungled—a program for a democratic 


Russia 
needed. 


may one day be urgently 
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SELIGMAN 


Communist 


F I may venture a criticism of the 
American 


party, it 
seems to me that the organization is 
over-tolerant of white chauvinism. To 
be specific, the party has permitted 
men to remain in its ranks who are 
accused of, and admitted by them- 
selves to be guilty of, discrimination 
gainst Negroes, All a chauvinist has 
t) do is say he’s sorry. He sins, con- 
esses, and is shriven. There is no 
punishment involved; in fact, if I 
iead the Daily Worker correctly, the 
process seems to be a_ thoroughly 
enjoyable one for everybody con- 
cerned. The slandered non-Caucasian 
gets a bow and an apology. The or- 
iginal detector of the crime gets a 
reputation as a gentleman and a 
scholar, a regular Gil Green of the 
future. And the criminal himself gets 
a half-page or so in the Daily Work- 
er to tell the world what it felt like 
to be such a louse. There must, as a 
matter of fact, be times when this 
state of all-around exaltation is arti- 
ficially created by party zealots who 
make a point of magnifying or in- 
venting their own flagitiousness. In 
any case, there certainly are occasions 
when the crime itself is invisible. 
These reflections were brought to 
mind by a single issue of the Daily 
Worker, the issue of January 11. On 
that day, self-flagellation seems to 
Thirteenth 
Street. There was, first of all, a letter: 

“Editor, Daily Worker: 

“Alan Max in a recent Point of 
Order used the term ‘gyp’ to 
mean ‘rob,’ 

“In their usual practice of play- 
ing one minority against another 
the bourgeoisie has stereotyped 


have been rampant on 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Daniel Seligman 


True Confessions 


Of Howard Fast 


the Gypsies as ‘crooks,’ ‘thieves,’ 
‘robbers,’ etc. It is from these 
slanders against the Gypsies that 
the term ‘gyp’ originates. 

“This term should be pointed 
out as being incorrect to your 
readers. 

Marvin S.” 
*(Editors’ Note: Thanks to Mar- 
vin S. for pointing out the origin 
of the chauvinistic expression 
‘gyp. Our language has become 
so saturated with these terms that 
we have to be constantly on the 
alert against them.—Alan Max).” 

But this was small potatoes. The 
real news from the chauvinist front 
appeared on page seven, where the 
great Howard Fast himself was re- 
canting and repenting in all direc- 
tions. Mr. Fast, I take it, needs no 
introduction to men of the world. 
From Bratislava to Pyongyang his 
name is a banner and a byword; his 
novel, Clarkton, is alleged to have 
outsold the complete works of Eugene 
Lyons in Uzbekistan. It was therefore 
with no little stupefaction that I read 
Mr. Fast’s plea of guilty to charges 
of “the crassest white supremacy.” 


“About a month ago,” his article 
began, “I spoke to a group of 
Young Progressives in Boston, 
and in the course of the discus- 
sion, | was asked a question about 
Lieut. Gilbert. In answer to this 
question, I said that his desire to 
be reinstated in the army and sent 
back to the front lines in Korea 
would seem to indicate less under- 
standing of the Korean war than 
was held ‘by the most politically 
advanced . . . Negro people.” 
This, it seemed to me, should have 

been unobjectionable enough. After 
all, the Socialist Sector of the 
World is opposed to Americans—in- 


cluding Negro Americans—fighting 
in Korea; who is the author of The 
Unvanquished, The Last Frontier, 
Freedom Road, The American, Citi- 
zen Tom Paine and Clarkton to de- 
mur? And aside from all that, how 
had he tainted himself with chauvin- 
ism? Nevertheless, Howard had no 
sooner stated the proposition than he 
began to knock under. “In itself,” 
ran the second paragraph, “this was 
a thoughtless and callow judgment. 
. . . How thoughtless and superficial 
it was has been brought sharply 
home to me by a recent letter from 
members of this group I spoke to.” 
He then quoted briefly from the letter 
of “these young people of Boston,” 
but without managing to explain 
further just what his enormity had 
consisted of. 

But whatever the crime, there was 
no question about the verdict. The 
“young people,” he said, “are right. 
Such an opinion is impossible of jus- 
tification, and my stating it can be 
very directly ascribed to a lack of 
understanding of the case of Lieut. 
Gilbert. Not merely this, but a study 
of their letter and a good deal of 
reflection on the struggle for Negro 
liberation today has led me to ex- 
amine my whole attitude toward this 
struggle, as well as my own position 
in terms of white chauvinism, For 
that reason, I welcome their letter.” 

At this poin the specific accusa- 
tion against Howard had completely 
sunk from view. The remainder of 
his apology, therefore, while it had 
its moments of bathos (“Did one ac- 
cuse the author of Freedom Road on 
the basis of a loosely formulated sen- 
tence or two?”), was on the whole 
permeated by a slightly Kafkaesque 
confusion. The incident seems to sug- 
gest—I offer the thought for further 
study—that a higher type of Com- 
munist may be developing. In the old 
days, confessions had to be related to 
crimes. But today, the breed is so 
thoroughly that the 
crime cannot always be clearly sug- 
gested; you just confess, and let your 
audience wonder what in hell you 


incorruptible 


are talking about. 
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By Robert F. Drinan 





O’MAHONEY: THE TNEC PAYS OFF 


N DECEMBER 13, 1950, the Sen- 
—O::. finally passed a long-needed 
law. The new legislation forbids cor- 
porations from buying the physical 
assets of competing firms when such 
purchase would encourage monopoly. 
The measure having passed the 
House on August 15, 1949 (after 
Congressman Emanuel Celler, Demo- 
crat of New York, ably brought it 
out of the dilatory Rules Committee 
on suspension of rules), Senaie ap- 
proval ends a two-decade struggle on 
the part of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and 
leaders to plug an obvious loophole 
in the Clayton Act. 

The Clayton Act was originally 
passed in 1914 as a result of wide 
public indignation at a wave of cor- 
porate mergers which seemed to men- 
ace the very existence of the small 
businessman. The Act was intended 
to nip monopoly in the bud. To 
achieve this end, Section 7 of the 


monopoly-conscious 





ROBERT F. DRINAN has written on the 
problem of monopoly for Social Or- 


der and the Georgetown Law Review. 
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ROADBLOCK 


for 


MONOPOLY 


Trade Commission can now block 


transfer of firms’ physical assets 


Act gave the FTC power to prevent 
the purchase by one corporation of 
the total capital stock of another if 
such purchase would materially lessen 
competition. But Congress did not 
confer the power to prevent corpor- 
ate merger by means of one corpora- 
tion swallowing the physical assets of 
another. In 1926, the Supreme Court 
in a 5-4 split (Holmes, Brandeis, Taft 
and Stone dissenting) ruled that the 
FTC could not stop corporations 
from checking physical assets even 
where a lessening of competition was 
indisputable. 


UNSEEN REVOLUTION 


As a result, even the not-so-bright 
corporation lawyers had no difficulty 
in legalizing desired corporate agglu- 
tinations. The thirty-seven volumes 
of the TNEC reports offer startling 
evidence of the unseen revolution in 
America’s economic life which has 
taken place by means of corporate 
mergers. The pattern of oligopoly— 
the dominance of three or four firms 
over an entire industry—is the direct 
result of the failure of FTC or any 


other government agency to check 
corporate combinations in which 
America’s small businessmen have 
been swallowed up. In 1947, the three 
largest firms held 100 per cent of the 
capital assets in the aluminum in- 
dustry, 95 per cent in the tin-can in- 
dustry, 92 per cent in linoleum, 78 
per cent in cigarets and so on through 
countless U. S. industries. 

An FTC survey shows that, during 
the eight years 1940-47, 2,500 manu- 
facturing corporations disappeared 
as a result of corporate acquisition. 
And it is the small corporation which 
is everywhere giving place to the 
giant: 93 per cent of the firms 
bought out since 1940 held assets of 
less than $5 million, 71 per cent of 
them holding assets of less than $1 
million. Only 4 per cent had assets 
of more than $10 million. The FTC 
report also showed that the top 200 
corporations have acquired more 
than any other group. The twenty- 
eight American corporations with 
assets over a billion dollars now own 
one half of the corporate wealth in 
the United States. 
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What is perhaps more alarming is 
the disappearance of entire industries 
by merger. The steel-drum fabricat- 
ing industry, for example, has been 
virtually taken over during the last 
decade by the steel industry. 

One reason for the disappearance 
of the small corporation is the Fed- 
eral tax structure. Frequently, the 
small businessman can more profit- 
ably sell out his business and pay 
the capital-gains tax than he can con- 
tinue in business and pay a crippling 
personal and corporate income tax. 
But a more fundamental reason for 
corporate mergers is the inherent 
dynamism of American industry, 
which compels pyramiding and con- 
centration in order to gain greater 
mass production and mass distribu- 
tion. 

In some industries, a high degree 
of concentration is inevitable, neces- 
sary and desirable. A recent FTC re- 
port conceded this point as beyond 
dispute and named the aircraft in- 
dustry as an example. The experts 
agree, however, that expanding cor- 
porations can and sometimes do 
reach a point of maximum efficiency 
beyond which neither competition 
nor the common good is served. 


FTC’S NEW WEAPON 


Needless to say, the new law will 
not and cannot solve the problem of 
oligopoly. But the new power ac- 
quired by the FTC is not, as former 
Senator Donnell (R., Mo.) urged in 
the Senate debate, a needless append- 
age to existing antitrust law. The 
new law gives the FTC a power to 
forestall monopoly which has been 
hitherto tragically absent. Up to now, 
the most liberal view of what con- 
stitutes monopoly per se is con- 
tained in the decision of the Second 
Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Aluminum (Alcoa) case. The court 
there ruled that 33 per cent control 
of a business in a particular indus- 
try would not in itself be a violation 
of the Sherman Act, that 66 per cent 
control might or might not be a 
violation depending’ on the circum- 
stances of each case, but that 90 per 
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cent control of an industry would al- 
most certainly be a violation of the 
Sherman Act. Under the FTC’s newly 
conferred power, corporate mergers 
through the purchase of physical as- 
sets can be prevented even when the 
transaction will not result in one cor- 
poration having a dominant place in 
the industry but where the merger 
will nonetheless substantially lessen 
competition. This is clearly a new 
weapon to be used against the spread 
of oligopoly. 


PERMANENT EMERGENCY? 


How effective the FTC’s potentially 
sharp weapon will be in the war 
against monopoly is highly proble- 
matical due to the mobilization pro- 
gram. During World War II, the 
Government suspended its antitrust 
suits against some munitions pro- 
ducers. Assuming that this would 
happen again, Business Week, on De- 
cember 23, 1950, opined that the 
FTC’s new weapon has been and will 
be badly blunted by mobilization. 
That same week, U. S. News and 
World Report took much the same 
view, adding that the present emer- 
gency may be a permanent one. 

Presuming that the present emer- 
gency will last for some time, it 
would be short-sighted for the Gov- 
ernment to suspend operation of the 
antitrust laws concerning those cor- 
porations which supply war mater- 
ials. Such leniency will inevitab'y 
foster monopoly and it is clear be- 
yond dispute that nothing retards 
production as much as excess indus- 
trial concentration—the classic ex- 
ample being the steel industry. Con- 
gressman Celler’s Subcommittee on 
Monopoly has gathered much data 
on the question of the effect of mobil- 
ization on economic concentration 
and it seems clear from this evidence 
that even the peacetime, creeping 
mobilization of 1949-50 rather con- 
sistently favored the larger producers. 

Even if the FTC’s new power is 
somewhat impeded by the war effort, 
it certainly will not retard mobiliza- 
tion, as Senators Wherry and Brew- 
ster suggested in the Senate debate 


on the new law. The point of the bill, 
as Senator Kefauver brought out, is 
to protect the smaller firms from the 
squeeze which forces them to merge 
in order to get war business. 

Although it is not possible to know 
or to predict at the present time 
what the enactment of H.R. 2734 will 
mean for the preservation of com- 
petition, the enactment of the law is 
in any event the welcome first legis- 
lative fruit of the Celler Subcom- 
mittee on Monopoly, which, unlike 
Senator O’Mahoney’s Temporary 
National Economic Committee, is a 
legislative body. The passage of the 
anti-merger amendment to the Clay- 
ton Act will, furthermore, clear the 
Congressional calendar for consid- 
eration of other measures designed to 
tighten up the anti-monopoly laws. 
Especially worthy of commendation, 
in this connection, are two bills in- 
troduced by Congressman Wright 
Patman (D., Tex.) : H.R. 4402 would 
bar persons convicted of violating the 
antitrust laws from serving or being 
paid by corporations convicted in the 
same proceeding for 2-5 years on the 
first conviction and for more years 
for subsequent convictions; H.R. 
5139 would increase the penalty for 
violations of the Sherman Act from 
five to fifty thousand dollars. 
AMEND SHERMAN ACT 

The vast rearmament 
ahead should be the occasion for 
consideration by Congress of an- 
other bill also—Congressman Eugene 
Keogh’s (D., N. Y.) proposal 
(H.R. 5117) to amend the Sherman 
Act so that the United States would 
be able to collect the triple damages 
allowable to any individual injured 
by the monopolistic practices of an- 
other. A Supreme Court decision in 
1941 ruled that the U. S. Govern- 
ment may not recover in such a suit. 
The legislative reversal of this deci- 
sion might well provide the Govern- 
ment with a useful device to protect 
itself, while at the same time protect- 
ing that free competition which is the 
healthy, hard core of American cap- 
italism. 
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MVD BOSS LAVRENTI P. BERIA 


ONCENTRATION CAMPS first made their appearance in 
C Soviet Russia as a weapon of terror. Their basic 
function was repression. In the minds of the oldest gen- 
eration of Soviet citizens, the symbol of this policy re- 
mains to this day Solovki, the former island monastery 
above the Arctic Circle which became the first Soviet 
concentration camp. But this is now ancient history. 
With the transition to the policy of Five Year Plans, the 
functions of the concentration camps rapidly expanded. 
While remaining formally a weapon of repression, cov- 
ered ideologically during the “transition period from 
socialism to communism” by the now-forgotten theory of 
“re-education,” the system of concentration camps was 
actually soon transformed into an organization of slave 
labor more inhuman than that prevailing in ancient times. 

The foundation of the economic activity of the organs 
of the Cheka-GPU-NKVD (now MVD) was laid by the 
organization of timber-collection work in the far north 
and by the construction of the White Sea-Baltic Canal. 
Developing rapidly, this activity was carried on during 
the years of the first and second Five Year Plans almost 
exclusively in distant border-lands and sparsely popu- 
lated localities, and it was concentrated chiefly in lumber- 
ing, road- and canal-building and—in Eastern Siberia— 
gold-mining. During the third Five Year Plan, it began 
its triumphant movement southward into the old regions 
which had long been populated; at the same time, slave 
labor started to penetrate new branches of the economy. 

Only fragmentary, for the most part chance, data on the 
subject have found their way into the press. In the official 
yearly and five-year plans, as they were released to the 
public, there was simply no mention of it. All the more 
interest therefore attaches to statistical tables on the na- 
SoLomoNn M. Scuwarz has written on the Soviet economy 


at great length in numerous magazines and periodicals. 
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By Solomon M. Schwarz 


RUSSIA'S 
PLANNED SLAVERY 


Newly-released document shows that the MVD is 


now the main center of heavy industrial production 


tional economic plan for the year 1941 which have just 
become available for study. They comprise an enormous 
volume (almost 750 pages), published—with the note: 
“Not for publication”—as an “annex” to the decree of 
the Council of Peoples Commissars of the U.S.S.R. and 
the All-Union Communist party of January 17, 1941, 
“on the state plan for development of the national econo- 
my of the U.S.S.R. for the year 1941.” The book fell into 
the hands of the Germans during the war and. after the 
war, was found either by the British or the Americans, 
but for some reason was kept secret until the end of 1950. 
It contains considerable data on the Soviet slave economy 
on the eve of Soviet entry into the war. 

In attempting to analyze the economic role of the 
NKVD, one cannot help thinking, first of all, of the tim- 
ber collections, which marked the beginning of the secret 
police’s economic activity. The time has long since 
passed, however, when these operations of the NKVD 
were confined to remote and sparsely populated northern 
regions. In the tables for the 1941 plans, there are in- 
dices of NKVD timber collections not only in the north, 
but also in Kalinin, Ivanov, Moscow. Orel, Kursk, Vor- 
onezh and other provinces, in White Russia, the Ukraine, 
the northern Caucasus, the upper and middle Volga, the 
Urals and, of course, Siberia. Of the 290,600,000 cubic 
meters of timber in the overall plan for 1941, collection 
of 34,700,000 fell to the NK VD. In absolute terms, this is 
a very considerable quantity; in proportion to the total, 
however, it is less (12 per cent) than one might expect. 
It is surprising that, except for the Komi S.S.R.. in which 
the NKVD had to collect 3,500,000 cubic meters in 1941 
out of a total of 6,800,000, the NK VD’s timber collections 
did not attain half of the total collection program in any 
of the large territorial units for which figures are given 
in the tables. To he sure, the even more extensive timber 
collections of the People’s Commissariat of Forests are 
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also probably carried out in part by slave labor, but, 
on the whole, timber collections obviously no longer play 
their former dominant role in the economic activity of 
the NKVD. The latter’s center of attention has shifted to 
other fields. 

This is primarily the field of capital construction. Out 
of a gigantic 36,900,000,000-ruble program of capital 
works planned for 1941 (for the Soviet Union within its 
old boundaries), the NKVD was assigned work amount- 
ing to 6,810,000,000 rubles, i.e., almost one fifth. Thus, 
the NKVD was first among all the People’s Commissar- 
iats in the scope of its capital consiruction. Occupying 
second place, far behind the NKVD, was the People’s 
Commissariat for Aviation Industry, for which a 3.854,- 
000,000-ruble program of capital works was set for 1941; 
in third place was the Commissariat of Petroleum In- 
dustry with a program of 2,955,000,000 rubles, etc. The 
People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs (NKVD), in 
other words, has been transformed into the main center 
of heavy industrial production and into an actual monop- 
oly of heavy transport construction. For the GULAG 
alone (the Chief Camp Administration of the NKVD), a 
2.675,000,000-ruble program of capital works was 
planned for 1941, and for the Chief Administration of 
Railroad Construction of the NKVD, a program of 
1.350,000.000 rubles. 

The magnitude of these capital works of the NKVD 
was possible only through extension of slave labor far 
beyond the original territory of the GULAG. The NKVD, 
with its administrative organs for construction work and 
armies of slaves, today penetrates everywhere, into all the 
basic industrial regions of the country. The network 
of NKVD administrative organs for the exploitation 
of slave labor today covers an enormous area and, in 
the greater part of the territory of the Soviet Union, 
these organs have probably become a normal part of 
ocal Soviet administration. 

Among the other branches of the NKVD’s economic 
activity, gold-mining—as is well known—and, appar- 
ently, the mining of other non-ferrous metals play an 
important part. Unfortunately, the tables available to us 
are as silent as the grave on gold-mining, and provide 
only the scantiest information on mining of non-ferrous 
metals, with no special breakdown for the NKVD. The 
solitary exception—which was perhaps made by inad- 
vertence—is the program for the mining of chromite, 
which 1s shown as having been set at 370,000 tons for 
1941, of which 150,000 tons, or somewhat more than 40 
per cent, was to be extracted by the GULAG. 

Since the second half of the 1930s, the NKVD has be- 
gun to penetrate more and more widely into new sectors 
of the mining industry. Its role in oil production at 
Ukhta, in the Komi Republic, is well known: it controls 
all of it. True, Komi oil is only a modest part (250,000 
tons, according to the 1941 program) of the country’s oil 
industry as a whole, but the Ukhta “experiment” may 
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influence the further development of oil production in 
the Soviet Union. 

Much more important is the NK VD’s role in coal-min- 
ing. There are already two major coal regions which are 
entirely or almost entirely worked by slave labor. These 
are Vorkuta, in the northern part of European Russia, 
where 300,000 tons were to be mined in 1941—this was 
at the beginning of Vorkuta’s development—and Khabar- 
ovsk Territory in the Far East. The monopolistic role of 
slave labor at Vorkuta has been frequently reported in the 
foreign press in recent years. However, the tables for the 
1941 plan provide us with what is essentially our first in- 
formation on slave labor as the basis of the exploitation 
of the Khabarovsk coalfields. In all, a 4,400,000-ton coal- 
production program was set for 1941 for Khabarovsk 
Territory, of which more than 3,600,000 tons, or 82.4 
per cent of the whole program, fell to the NKVD. The 
NKVD also plays an important role in several other 
Eastern Siberian provinces. 

In three of the Soviet Union’s four chief coal regions— 
the Donets and Kuznets basins and the region around 
Moscow—the NKVD was not yet engaged in coal-min- 
ing in 1941. But it had already penetrated into the 
fourth—Karaganda—where it was to mine 50,000 tons in 
1941. In itself, of course, this amount is negligible; but 





its significance as an index to the probable further course 
of development should not be underrated and may prove 
much greater than the influence of the Ukhta oil produc- 
tion on the development of the Soviet petroleum industry. 

From the extraction industry, the NKVD is beginning 
to penetrate the manufacturing industry, chiefly in con- 
nection with those branches of the extraction industry 
which are firmly under its control. The NKVD’s role in 
the production of saws is extremely important: In 1941, 
it was to produce more than 2,800,000 cubic meters, or 
almost 10 per cent of the year’s production of saws. 
Granted, this is closely connected with timber collections. 
The connection between timber collection and the manu- 
facture of furniture is far more remote, but the role of 
the NKVD is already very noticeable in this field, too: 
here, in 1941, a 189,300,000-ruble production goal was 
set for the NKVD. Among the other branches of industry 
which the NKVD has penetrated only recently, the tables 
provide figures only for the footwear industry; for 1941, 
the NKVD was assigned a program for the production 
of 4,700,000 pairs of leather shoes. 

It is possible that these beginnings of NKVD activity 
in the manufacturing industry will not develop further 
to any considerable extent. Obviously, manufacturing is 
much less suited for the application of the methods of 
a police-slaveowning economy than are many branches of 
the extraction industry or heavy capital construction. 
But, on the whole, the data of the 1941 plan demonstrates 
most convincingly the vast and continuing growth of the 
economic activity of the NKVD. Slave labor has become 
an organic part of the Soviet economic system. 
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The Martinsville 


Rape Case 


By Henry Lee Moon 


EVEN MEN, all Negroes, are dead 
S: Virginia today, executed by 
the state on conviction of a crime 
for which no white man in Virginia 
has ever paid the extreme penalty. 

The defense of these unfortunate 
seven was conducted by the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People following their con- 
viction by an all-white jury, in sepa- 
rate one-day trials, in Martinsville, 
Virginia in May 1949 on the charge 
of raping a white woman. Fighting 
tenaciously fox the lives of these men, 
lawyers for the NAACP twice sought 
a review of the case by the U. S. 
Supreme Court and were twice de- 
nied that review. Meanwhile, every 
intermediary state and federal court 
was appealed to in a vain effort to 
avert this mass execution. 

In their second petition to the Su- 
preme Court, the NAACP attorneys 
pointed out that, since 1908, fifty- 
three Negroes had been sentenced to 
death and forty-five executed for 
rape. During the same period only 
one white man was so sentenced and 
his sentence was promptly commuted 
to life imprisonment. “It is clear,” 
the petition asserted, “that the death 
penalty for rape or attempted rape 
is now and always has been in Vir- 
ginia reserved solely for Negroes con- 
victed of rape or attempted rape 
upon white women. White men have 
always had an immunity from such 
penalty.” This practice stems from an 
antebellum statute which expressly re- 
served the death penalty for rape for 
Henry LEE Moon, who writes exten- 
sively on Negro affairs, is the author 
of Balance of Power: The Negro Vote. 


convicted Negroes. Following enact- 
ment of the Fourteenth Amendment, 
this law was repealed but the prac- 
tice continued. 

In the last few days and, indeed, 
to the very last hours before the 
doomed men went to their death, 
NAACP lawyers exhausted every 
possible recourse to save them. Each 
of the three judges in the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals was asked 
to grant a stay. Likewise, Chief Jus- 
tice Fred M. Vinson and Associate 
Justice Harold H. Burton were ap- 
pealed to. And, of course, a plea for 
commutation of the sentences was 
placed before Governor John S. Bat- 
tle. All to no avail. 


COMMUNISTS EXPLOIT CASE 


Meanwhile, leftwing elements had 
injected themselves into the case and 
had stimulated communications from 
all over the world condemning the 
barbarity of the mass executions. In 
the familiar pattern of Communist 
tactics, these organizations picketed 
the White House and arranged a 
demonstration in Richmond where 
the men were electrocuted. Although 
they had nothing to do with the legal 
defense of the men, they sought funds 
from trade unions and other organi- 
zations and individuals presumably 
in behalf of the Martinsville Seven. 
They exploited the case widely, stir- 
ring up interest in far corners of the 
world, at a time when America can 
ill afford such publicity. 

Amazingly, very little crept into 
the American press during the two 
years of the case. If there were not 
a deliberate conspiracy to suppress 
the story there was certainly wide- 


spread unconcern over it, as though 
the sacrifice of seven lives for a 
single crime which involved no loss 
of life were an everyday occurrence, 
Only in the Negro press, and unfor- 
tunately, in leftwing publications, 
was there consistent coverage of the 
case. The Daily Worker, in fact, 
played up the crime of the State of 
Virginia on its front page for days, 
giving precedence to it even over war 
news. 

Following the execution of the first 
four on Friday morning, February 2, 
Walter White, Executive Secretary of 
the NAACP, wired Governor Battle 
urging him to commute the sentences 
of the remaining three and warning 
that these executions were “being ex- 
ploited throughout the Orient and 
Africa as another demonstration of 
American color prejudice.” The 
NAACP leader went on to urge the 
Governor “to exercise this executive 
clemency not only as an act of mercy 
but also in the interest of national 
security at a time when our country 
desperately needs the understanding 
and support of non-white nations 
throughout the world.” But Governor 
Battle stoutly maintained the guilt of 
the convicted men, and rejected the 
NAACP’s plea for clemency. 

What is involved, fundamentally, 
in the Martinsville case, as_ the 
NAACP indicated in its petition to 
the U. S. Supreme Court, is the in- 
equality of sentences imposed upon 
Negro and white defendants. The 
ghastly spectacle of seven black men 
being executed for a crime for which 
no white man in Virginia has ever 
been electrocuted, cannot but sub- 
stantiate the charges of race discrim- 
ination leveled at America by foes 
of democracy, as well as by others, at 
home and abroad. Governor Battle 
had an opportunity to perform an 
act of mercy which would have gone 
a long way toward refuting these 
charges, but he passed up the oppor- 
tunity in a spirit of vengeance. Not 
only the Communists, but millions 
of others must ask why the death 
penalty for rape is reserved exclu- 
sively for Negroes. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


HE IDEA expressed in the title is 

found in the writings of Emer- 
son. It was given worldwide publicity 
in Franklin D. Roosevelt’s First In- 
augural Address. It was never more 
timely than now, when the world 
faces a far graver crisis than the 
Depression of the early thirties. 

Moscow’s obvious willingness to 
resort to open violence, short only 
of all-out commitment of Soviet 
troops, and the UN setbacks in Korea 
have let loose a wave of pessimism 
and defeatism on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The familiar argument of 
those who want to surrender and 
throw up the sponge in Asia, Europe 
or both is that this or that measure 
of defense will lead to war. 

This argument reaches perhaps its 
ultimate absurdity in India’s oppo- 
sition to declaring Communist China 
an aggressor. This stand is based on 
the fantastic assumption that Red 
China’s invasion with hundreds of 
thousands of troops of a country 
which never belonged to China in 
modern history was no threat to 
peace, while the American proposal 
to recognize aggression as aggression 
(without imposing even mild eco- 
nomic sanctions) is somehow a threat 
to peace. It is doubtful that Vishinsky 
or Malik ever achieved such a mas- 
terpiece of “upside-down language.” 

No rational human being can take 
lightly the prospect of a Third 
World War, with all its tragedy and 
horror, or overlook any honorable 
means of averting it. But the assump- 
tion that peace can be safeguarded 
by continual one-sided retreats and 
surrenders is one that contains the 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


The Thing to Fear 
Is Fear Itself 


of ultimate demoralization, 
leading to the loss of our freedom or 
to war under desperately unfavor- 
able circumstances. One of the wisest 
observations in Winston Churchill’s 
massive historical epic of World War 
II is to be found in The Gathering 
Storm (p. 348): 


seeds 


“If you will not fight for the 
right when you can easily win 
without bloodshed; if you will not 
fight when your victory will be 
sure and not too costly; you may 
come to the moment when you 
will have to fight with all the odds 
against you and only a precarious 
chance of survival. There may 
even be a worse case. You may 
have to fight when there is no 
hope of victory, because it is better 
to perish than live as slaves.” 


At a time like the present, free 
peoples must beware of the seductive 
but profoundly fallacious argument 
that this or that separate issue is not 
worth the holocaust of war. An 
aggressor could come pretty close 
to conquering the world by a series 
of expansionist moves, made at care- 
fully calculated intervals, if this sort 
of reasoning prevailed among his in- 
tended victims. 

Let us get down to cases and see 
where a policy of surrender to black- 
mail—either by force or the threat 
of foree—will lead in Europe and 
Asia. Suppose that the fear-domin- 
ated forces in the United Nations had 
their way, that the United States and 
other UN troops were withdrawn 
from Korea, that Red China was ad- 
mitted to the UN and handed For- 
mosa on a silver platter. Peking’s 
attitude toward the United States 


was made very clear in an article in 
the official Current Affairs Journal 
of November 5, 1950, which ex- 
horted: 


“Hate the United States, for she 
is the deadly enemy of the Chinese 
people. 

“Despise the United States, for 
she is a rotten imperialist nation, 
the headquarters of reactionary 
degeneracy in the whole world. 

“Look with contempt upon the 
United States, for she is a paper 
tiger and can be fully defeated.” 


Can anyone in his right mind sup- 
pose that the Chinese Communists’ 
avowed hatred and contempt for the 
United States wouid be transformed 
into love and esteem if the U. S. 
and the UN abjectly surrendered? 
Wouldn’t the sequel to such surrend- 
er most likely be the rapid absorp- 
tion by Mao of the whole mainland 
area of Southeast Asia, with its rich 
reserves of tin and rubber? Is it safe 
to assume that Japan could be held 
as an isolated bastion in the face of 
a solidly Communist mainland? 

In Europe, Soviet blackmail is 
taking the form of threats of what 
may happen if West Germany is re- 
armed. There may well be a sound 
practical case for suspending the 
propect of a German army until Ger- 
man opinion is more favorable to 
the idea, and concentrating on the 
formation of what might euphemis- 
tically be called an auxiliary police 
or peace-preservation corps. 

But what the Western nations can- 
not accept, unless they want to sink 
to the level of Soviet vassal states, 
is a one-sided Soviet ban on West 
German self-defense. Stalin’s next 
step would be to suggest that arming 
France constituted a threat to Soviet 
security, warranting the use of the 
Red Army. Or the build-up of British 
armaments. Or the belated prepared- 
ness of the United States. 

Once the road of one-sided ap- 
peasement—as distinguished from 
hard-headed negotiation on terms of 
equality—is taken, it can lead only 
to war under bleakly unfavorable 
conditions or a Soviet satellite-world. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Organizing the State Department 


The Administration of American Foreign Affairs. 


By James L. McCamy. 
Knopf. 364 pp. $5.00. 


IF MEN OF INFLUENCE could take 
time out to read Professor McCamy’s 
thoughtful and pungent work, under- 
stand it and follow its recommenda- 
tions, not only would hundreds of 
millions of dollars be saved, but the 
nation would have a better chance of 
surviving our era of conflict. For 
here is nothing less than the authori- 
tative voice of a man who, by dint 
of his varied experiences in our gov- 
ernment, his thorough background 
in economics and politics, and his 
astute intelligence, tells us how we 
ought to reorganize our Department 
of State. 

Dr. McCamy, an expert and a man 
of action, loathes the “verbalizers.” 
A true American, he is concerned 
with the know-how. He doesn’t waste 
any time; he goes straight to the root 
of the matter, and calls a spade a 
spade. His proposals even surpass 
in practicality and common sense 
those of the Hoover Commission. 

Considering that nowadays more 
than three-fourths of our federal ex- 
penditures are devoted to the pursuit 
of world affairs, and that the sur- 
vival of the free depends on the suc- 
cess of our foreign policy, Dr. 
McCamy’s book ought to be required 
reading for Harry S. Truman, Dean 
G. Acheson, George C. Marshall, and 
every Congressman of the United 
States. Here is what the author over- 
whelmingly proves: 

1. Reorganization of the Depart- 
ment of State has failed to cure the 
basic trouble of diffusion of activi- 
ties. It has failed to provide adequate 
personnel to handle the fundamental 
work of political analysis. It has 


failed to secure the coordination 
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which guarantees a fully informed 
position to deal with other agencies 
of the government. 

2. Our agencies on the President- 
National 
National 


ial level—the Security 


Council, — the Advisory 


POTSDAM: ENTHUSIASM OVER SECRECY’S PASSING MAY BE PREMATURE 


Council on International Monetary 
and Financial Problems, and the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board- 
are insufficient as a Presidential staff 
office to provide top-level officials 
with the integrated information for 
the adoption of a wise policy, and 
for making sound, quick decisions. 
3. The Department of State still 
has next to the smallest staff of any 
of the departments of government. 
An insufficient number of officials 
are assigned to the analysis and 
recommendation of policy. The De- 
partment of State is not using our 
many experts in areas. Of all the offi- 
cials holding positions of responsibil- 


ity in 1948, 77 per cent had less than 
five years’ experience in the Depart- 
ment of State. 

4. Our intelligence on world 
affairs is not yet properly concen- 
trated. We do not obtain all the in- 





formation that we can have. and we 
do not even use what we have when 
we decide momentous policies. 

5. Congress is inadequately staffed 
and is therefore unable to legislate 
wisely in regard to foreign policy. 
Significant questioning of executive 
officials ought to be made possible 
through the establishment of a prop- 
er advisory staff. 

6. The civil administration of for- 
eign affairs ought to be expanded, 
and the experts of other departments 
ought to be made available to the De- 
partment of State. 

As a result of our faulty admin- 
istrative apparatus, speedy and effica- 
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cious action is prevented by crippling 
jurisdictional disputes; there is a 
costly, and possibly tragic, confusion 
of policy; there is a failure to use 
our full resources of government, 
both in the formulation of foreign 
policy and in the conduct of pro- 
grams in foreign relations; and 
finally, there is the dragging effect 
of frustration upon the people who 
work in foreign relations. 

The author, who has served our 
government in vital positions, and 
who has been on outstanding govern- 
ment missions all over Europe, 
Africa and Asia, through his vigor- 
ous constructive criticism shows the 
way to efficiency, adaptability and 
democratic responsibility. Consider- 
ing that he is less than forty-five 


years old, he may be called back 
from his work at the University of 
Wisconsin at any time. Perhaps it is 
for understandable diplomatic rea- 
sons that he treads softly when 
speaking of personalities. Otherwise, 
Dr. McCamy might have tried to ex- 
plain why so many characters in 
our Department of State, for a num- 
ber of years, have carried on a dan- 
gerous pro-Soviet policy. 

In harmony with the tradition of 
our political scientists. the author 
deals almost exclusively with eco- 
nomic, political, social and military 
aspects of world affairs. In the opin- 
ion of this reviewer, he would have 
rendered an additional service had 
he shown how harmful our neglect of 
cultural matters has often been. 


The author’s enthusiasm about the 
passing of secrecy in diplomacy may 
prove to be a bit premature. It took 
Molotov and Ribbentrop just nine 
days of secret diplomacy to revise 
the foreign policy of their nations 
in 1939. Roosevelt, Churchill and 
Stalin, at Teheran, mapped out the 
new Poland in secrecy. Roosevelt’s 
Yalta concessions regarding China, 
though signed on February 11, 1945, 
were not transmitted to Chiang Kai- 
shek until June 14 of the same year. 

In essence, the chairman of the 
political science department of the 
University of Wisconsin has given 
us a searching, comprehensive and 
competent book, a major contribu- 
tion to the all-important cause of 
our foreign policy. 





Communists and Civil Liberties 


The Communists: Friends or Foes of Civil Liberties? 


By Irwin Ross. 


The American Jewish Committee. 26 pp. $0.08 ($6.75 for 100). 


WHEN THE AMERICAN PUBLIC start- 
ed awakening to the threat of the 
Communist fifth column, when a ser- 
ies of spy revelations revealed the 
workings of the Communist under- 
ground and the true character of the 
Communist party. Stalin’s agents 
dragged across the country the red 
herring of civil liberties. They suc- 
ceeded in confusing public opinion— 
especially so-called liberal public 
opinion—to an astonishing degree. In 
the eyes of numerous suckers, the 
agents and fellow-travelers of totali- 
tarian oppression still appear as 
champions of civil liberties. 

Mr. Ross’ pamphlet tears down 
this mask. His booklet shows how 
the Coinmunists and fellow-travelers 
demand civil liberties for themselves. 
but deny them to others. It shows 
how they supported the Smith Act 
when it was used against their op- 
ponents, how they attacked it when it 
was used against them, and how, 
even then, they left no doubt that 
they still approved its use against 
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anybody whom they denounce as 
“the enemy of the working class.” 
It shows how the agents of Stalin 
supported, even here in America, cen- 
sorship, suppression of books and 
films, and all kinds of attacks on 
freedom. so long as it was other 
people’s freedom. It shows how 
they betrayed the rights of such 
minority groups as Negroes or Jews 
whenever it suited the interests of 
their masters in the Kremlin. A 
vivid description of the wartime 
fraternization of Communist leaders 
with the National Association of 
Manufacturers proves that there is 
no exception for the interests of the 
working class: They are sold out in 
the same way whenever it pleases the 
Soviet Politburo. A short chapter on 
“civil liberties” in Russia rounds 
out the picture. 

All these things are familiar to 
New LEeADER readers. Mr. Ross 
presents them in a vivid. convincing, 
hard-hitting form. And, what is es- 
pecially heartening, he excellently ex- 
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poses the true character of the Com- 
munist movement. To understand 
it, Mr. Ross says, one must penetrate 
a double layer of disguise. The out- 
er facade is that of a legal, “demo- 
* “progressive” party. Behind 
that facade, in its inner councils, the 
movement preaches the doctrine of 


cratic. 


violent revolution, of revolutionary 
terror and of proletarian dictator- 
ship. But even this is a disguise. 
The Communist party is not a genu- 
ine party of social revolution—it is 
the arm of a foreign state, dedicated 
to its interests, both foreign and do- 
mestic, and only incidentally con- 
cerned with the cause of social revo- 
lution in America. This explains its 
sudden shifts from ultra-revolution- 
ary to deeply opportunistic tactics, 
from subversion to conformism, from 
fake ultra-patriotism to outright 
treason, from pacifism to war-mon- 
gering, and back again, always ac- 
cording to the needs of the Soviet 
masters. And these masters—that’s 
a point one wishes Mr. Ross would 
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elaborate more—are the rulers of the 
most brutal, most aggressive and 
most reactionary power in the world. 

Mr. Ross’ conclusions are clear. 
The Communist movement is a men- 
ace to democratic institutions and to 
liberal hopes. The problem for lib- 
erals is not only of avoiding any al- 
liances with the Muscovites but of 
forthrightly combating their influence 
wherever it exists, in labor unions, 
in civic organizations, and in the 
community at large. Aggressive 
liberalism is the best way to defeat 
the Communists. 

One may have different opinions 
about some details of the program 


Mr. Ross sketches at the end of his 
pamphlet. One may disagree with 
the degree to which he wants to “give 
freedom to the enemies of freedom.” 
Many a democratic state perished be- 
cause it applied this “glorious para- 
dox” too dogmatically; hundreds of 
thousands of anti-fascist militants, 
six million Jews and many millions 
of other innocent victims of Nazism 
had to pay with their lives for the 
freedom tiie Weimar republic accord- 
ed its Nazi enemies, and for the lati- 
tude it allowed their fellow-travelers 
—-entrenched in courts, government 
offices, general staffs and universities. 
If the right of every American is 





Life in the Japanese Army 


Long the Imperial Way. 
By Hanama Tasaki. 
Houghton Mifflin. 372 pp. $3.50. 


AN AMERICAN of Japanese an- 
cestry, Hanama Tasaki received his 
schooling here, then returned to 
Japan in 1936. He served three years 
in the army, became a newspaper re- 
porter, rejoined the Japanese army 
in 1942 and served until the sur- 
render. This book is the story of a 
conscript who served in China from 
1936 to 1939. 

For the most part, there is little 
of the battlefield in the book, for “the 
China incident” was not war as it 
was fought in World War II. It is a 
story of boredom, of occasional 
forays against the Chinese guerrillas, 
of the occupation of tiny villages. But 
above all, it is the story of the Jap- 
anese conscript—of his training and 
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discipline in “Yamato,” the all-per- 
vading faith in imperial destiny. 

“Long is the Imperial Way,” a 
general tells the soldiers. “Begun 
when we were born to our proud na- 
tion and continuing through eternal 
death, this glorious Way is our des- 
tiny and our incomparable good 
fortune.” 

Tasaki’s publisher has compared 
Long the Imperial Way with All 
Quiet on the Western Front. it is less 
than that. Tasaki’s writing is often 
crude and cumbersome. But it does 
convey some idea of why the Japan- 
ese peasant—whose primary desire 
was to buy an ox—unquestioningly 
trod the path of the imperial way, 
only to find it a dead end. 
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wrapped up, as a quotation from 
Justice Jackson suggests, in the same 
bundle with the right of totalitarians 
to prepare subversion and _ subse- 
quent enslavement of the free world, 
then we have to think of means to 
unwrap this bundle. It can be done, 
even if not easily and without dan- 
ger; it must be done, if freedom shall 
survive. Liberals can honestly dis- 
agree about the methods and details, 
and if Mr. Ross’ specific solutions are 
sometimes open to criticism, he at 
least presents them modestly and 
tentatively, and tries to give both 
sides of controversial problems. And 
no honest man can quarrel with his 
main conclusion: “The Communists 
are about as devoted to the Bill of 
Rights as Hitler was to the Brother- 
hood of Man. They must be exposed 
and fought at every turn. The true 
believer in civil rights combats the 
Communists with one hand while he 
shores up the Bill of Rights with the 
other. Both tasks are equally crucial 
if American democracy is to be pre- 
served.” 

Mr. Ross knows that it is a liber- 
al’s duty to fight Communism, that 
he can be proud if he does take part 
in this fight, and should be ashamed 
if he does not. That’s why the book- 
let is clear, logical ard so well writ- 
ten. 

There is one sentence with which 
this reviewer disagrees. By this 
time, says Mr. Ross, most American 
liberals are immune to the Commun- 
ist appeal. Well, that depends on 
the definition. If Mr. Ross means 
true liberals, who being for freedom 
must be against the agents of slavery, 
he is right, but then his statement is 
little more than a tautology. But if 
he includes all people who call them- 
selves liberals, he is patently wrong. 
If he were right, his booklet would 
not need to be written. 

As it is, one can only congratulate 
the American Jewish Committee for 
publishing such a necessary and 
timely pamphlet, and hope that it 
succeeds in distributing it in circles 
where the confusion is still tremen- 
dous. 
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A Critical Mind In Action 


Classics and Commercials. 
By Edmund Wilson. 
Farrar Straus. 534 pp. $5.00. 


WHEN THE NEw YorKER lost Clif- 
ton Fadiman, certainly one of the 
best book reviewers in the business, 
it picked up Edmund Wilson, cer- 
tainly one of the best literary critics. 
The selection of Wilson caused some 
misgivings, both among his admirers 
and among Fadiman’s. The latter, it 
turned out, had some reasons for dis- 
may: Wilson never did for them what 
Fadiman had done. Fadiman was 
an honest broker—and I do not say 
that in disparagement, for the job 
is both difficult and useful. He told 
people what was going on in the 
world of letters, and he helped them 
to find out what they wanted to read 
and what they didn’t. Even if you 
often disagreed with his judgment, 
you learned to count on it: when you 
knew what he thought about a book, 
you could make a good guess as to 
what you would think about it. Wil- 
son, on the other hand, never got 
into the swing of weekly reviewing, 
never established himself as an inter- 
mediary between the producers and 
the consumers of books. He wrote 
well only abcut books that interested 
him, and though his interests were 
wide, they did not coincide with 
those of the majority of the New 
Yorker’s readers. For a while—in 
194A and early 1945—his pieces ap- 
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peared almost every week, but then 
he went abroad, and thereafter his 
reviews appeared at irregular inter- 
vals, as they still do. (And very 
glad I am to read them.) 

But if Fadiman’s admirers could 
complain that Wilson was no Fadi- 
man, Wilson’s admirers had to admit 
that he not only wasn’t but wasn’t 
trying to be. The Wilson we read in 
the New Yorker was the Wilson we 
had read in Axel’s Castle, The Triple 
Thinkers, and The Wound and the 
Bow, the Wilson some of us had been 
reading and admiring in the New 
Republic ’way back in the twenties. 
And now that many of the New 
Yorker pieces have been put between 
covers in Classics and Commercials, 
we can see even more clearly how 
good they are. The book contains 
several reviews and articles that first 
appeared in the Nation, the New Re- 
public and elsewhere, but almost 
four-fifths of it is given over to New 
Yorker reviews—representing about 
half, I should think, of the reviews he 
published there. I can think of no 
other critic who could have written 
so much on so high a level. 

As I have said, his interests are 
wide. Among the classics he dis- 
cusses are Shakespeare, Jane Austen, 
Swift, Dr. Johnson and Tolstoy, and 
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among serious contemporary writers 
there are Faulkner, Sartre, Katherine 
Anne Porter, Glenway Wescott. 
About each he says something fresh 
and memorable. His commercials in- 
clude Louis Bromfield, Lloyd Doug- 
las, Somerset Maugham and Anya 
Seton, and the book also gives us his 
amazingly interesting piece on magi- 
cians and conjurors, his diatribes 
against the detective story and its 
cult, and his discussion of Emily 
Post. He is, of course, better on some 
subjects than on others. I, for in- 
stance, find him rather disappointing 
as a critic of popular fiction, not be- 
cause the novels he discusses aren’t 
just as bad as he says they are, but 
because he seems quite incapable of 
grasping the point of view of the 
people who like them. I think he 
tends to make too much of Ronald 
Firbank and Evelyn Waugh, and 
sometimes his judgments seem quite 
wrong-headed. Still and all, there 
isn’t a dull essay in the book, nor 
one that is without its rewards. 

Although his writing exhibits none 
of that stuffy pseudo-objectivity so 
common in academic criticism, Wil- 
son is rarely autobiographical, and 
one is therefore particularly grateful 
for the essay called “Thoughts on Be- 
ing Bibliographed,” which appeared 
in the Princeton University Library 
Chronicle. Contrasting the twenties 
and the forties, Wilson finds the liter- 
ary life of the latter decade rather 
dull and unadventurous. The great 
literary battles, he says, seem to have 
been fought out, and criticism, even 
what passes for advance-guard criti- 
cism, is now a function of the uni- 
versities, while political journalism 
has seemingly been taken over by 
Henry Luce. 

In this, as in some other pieces, 
there is a kind of nostalgia for the 
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twenties that I, at least, cannot 
share: but surely Wilson is right in 
thinking that what he calls journal- 
istic criticism—of course he uses 
“journalistic” in a rather special, ele- 
vated yielding 
ground to academic criticism, and 
that the results are not altogether 
happy. I cannot read much of the 
criticism in the highbrow quarterlies 
without feeling that the faculty of ap- 
preciation has somehow atrophied. It 
isn’t merely that the boys and girls 
are very smart in damning books 
they don’t like or think unfashion- 
able; they rarely seem to have got 


sense—has been 


any fun out of the ones they praise. 
Wilson, on the other hand, has a 
capacity for getting excited about 
books. Although he has earned a 
reputation for severity, he always 
gives the impression of looking for 
something he can enjoy, not for a 
chance to be smart or solemn. 

Yet there is nothing superficial 
about Wilson, for he has read most 
of what is worth reading and he has 
a prodigious memory. Indeed, this 
volume is a notable exhibition of 
erudition as opposed to pedanticism. 
Much current criticism, as Louis 
Kronenberger was saying recently 
in the Times, has taken on the nar- 
rowness of the worst scholarly writ- 
ing. and one needs only to read 
some of Wilson’s pieces to realize 
how sterile this criticism is. Wilson 
may not know as much about T. S. 
Eliot, say, or Franz Kafka as some 
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of the academicians, but he knows 
a lot more about literature and has 
a much sounder feeling for its essen- 
tial qualities. 

And one other point: Wilson is a 
better balanced critic than most of 
the academicians, although balance 
is supposed to be, for good and for 
evil, an attribute of the academies. 
Note, for example, the three pieces 
on Van Wyck Brooks in this vol- 
ume: Wilson exposes Brooks’ weak- 
nesses as decisively as any of the 
critics who have been snapping at 
Brooks’ heels, but he also renders 
a scrupulous account of his virtues. 
For all his forthrightness and in- 


transigence, he can hold conflicting 
judgments in his mind and do them 
equal justice. Rarely does he let pre- 
conceptions or systems or dogmas 
stand in the way of appreciation. 

It must be said that there isn’t 
much in the book that is on a level 
with the long, careful essays that 
Wilson has written on Joyce and 
Proust, Flaubert and Shaw, Kipling 
and Dickens, and so forth and so on. 
That simply couldn’t be expected, for 
this is occasional journalism. But 
for what it is, it is an extraordinary 
achievement—a wonderful and at 
this time salutary revelation of the 
critical mind in action. 





‘Death to Spies’ 


Smersh. 
By Nicola Sinevirsky. 
Holt. 253 pp. $2.75. 


EARLY IN THE WaR, the Soviets set 
up a counter-intelligence service in 
the U.S.S.R., known as SMERSH (an 
abbreviation of its Russian name. 
“Death to Spies”). Its 
primary objective was to hunt down 


meaning 


German spies, but actually its func- 
tions extended far beyond. SMERSH 
watched political trends in the Red 
Army, and when the Army pushed 
beyond Soviet frontiers, SMERSH 
became a terroristic arm for the 
suppression of anti-Communist senti- 
ment in Poland, Germany, Rumania. 
Bulgaria and so forth. Working 
alongside the regular NKVD. 
SMERSH was even more brutal and 
even more shrouded in secrecy, and 
until row only fragmentary informa- 
tion could be obtained on its activ- 
ities. This book contains valuable 
SMERSH 


cleared the way for Communist rule 


information on how 


in the satellite nations. 

Sinevirsky, a young engineer, was 
born in a peasant family in Car- 
patho-Russia. That small strip of 
land belonged to Czechoslovakia, 
but the majority of its primitive pop- 
ulation of an old Russian stock 
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longed for reunion with Russia. This 
longing was stronger than opposition 
to Communism, of which there ex- 
isted a vague and often distorted 
idea. But Sinevirsky early joined 
the Solidarists or NTS, a group of 
anti-Soviet Russian refugees, which 
during the war transferred its head- 
quarters from Yugoslavia to Berlin 
and had a totalitarian program, com- 
plete with a “ruling elite.” a non- 
elected “Head of the State,” a “cor- 
porative economy,” etc. This group 
assigned the author to worm his way 
into the SMERSH, in order to find 
out what the Soviets knew about the 
underground work of the NTS. Sin- 
evirsky returned to his native village 
and witnessed the enthusiastic wel- 
come extended by the population to 
the entering Red Army. But mass 
arrests, official and unofficial looting, 
and the contempt of the new rulers 
for the populace very soon disil- 
lusioned even local Communists of 
long standing. 

Sinevirsky was arrested by the 
NKVD and forced to “volunteer” for 
the Red Army. It seemed that there 
was no longer any chance for him to 
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fulfill his mission. 
a Soviet officer came to his outfit in 


But one morning 
search of interpreters. He chose 
Sinevirsky and took him to his office. 
This, it developed, was the SMERSH 
Fourth Ukrainian 
Thus he landed precisely in 
the post he had been seeking. If this 


section of the 
Front. 


was a coincidence, it was a rather 
remarkable one. 

As an interpreter, Sinevirsky had 
access to documents and was present 
at the interrogation of prisoners. He 
lived among the SMERSH people, 
earned their complete confidence and 
won insight into their methods. 

These methods were very simple. 
Arriving on the heels of the front- 
line troops, SMERSH arrested all 
anti-Communist leaders. The lead- 
ers were forced to name their sup- 
porters who, in turn, were forced to 
name their friends; these were then 
arrested, too. 

At the Prosecution Department of 
SMERSH there were three-man teams 





which passed sentences without see- 
ing the defendants. A special sec- 
tion kept watch over SMERSH men 
themselves. 

During interrogation, Sinevirsky 
often observed that “people who fell 
into the bloody embrace of SMERSH 
usually were transformed into living 
incarnations of animal fear.” Cap- 
tain Schwartz interrogated a 16-year- 
old Slovak. He “walked around the 
desk and struck the young man with 
all his strength—again and again 
.. » The white face of the 
young Slovak turned blue. He fell 
off his chair and cringed on the floor. 
His body shook from the violence of 


and again. 


the blows. He wept as he moaned 


for mercy. I had been a prisoner in 
six Gestapo jails, but I had never 
seen anything so terrible as this. The 
young Slovak, beaten into a stupor, 
kissed the boots of the Soviet officer. 


He cried.” But Capt. 


Schwartz told him: “Get up and an- 


He begged. 


swer my question, you bastardly 








Slovak son-of-a-bitch.” 

The English version of the book 
has been edited by two American 
journalists who were approached by 
Dr. C. W. Boldyreff, representative of 
the NTS in the U.S. Mr. Boldyreff 
“talked freely” with them for four 
hours about the NTS anti-Soviet un- 
derground—“his story was fantastic. 
almost unbelievable” Therefore, the 
editors spent three weeks checking 
and rechecking “facts about the Rus- 
sian underground.” 

To anyone halfway familiar with 
Soviet conditions, this is indeed a 
When there is an 
underground, its members do not 
talk freely about it, and when they 
talk freely there is not much behind 
their words. 


fantastic story. 


And if American news- 
papermen can check on these facts, 
Soviet agents in this country would 
have done so long ago. The whole 
story smacks of a rather clumsy at- 
tempt to use Sinevirsky’s experience 
as publicity for the NTS. 











Canonical Economies 


The Economic Role of the State. 
By William Aylott Orton. 
Chicago. 193 pp. $3.00. 


THIS TRACT, an application to eco- 
nomic reform of the principles laid 
down by Pius XI in Quadragesimo 
Anno, directs us to an economic sys- 
tem governed by voluntary and au- 
tonomous associations of employers 
and workers. The associations would 
define moral standards of economic 
conduct and enforce them. The eco- 
nomic role of the state would be to 
secure those ends, like the provision 
of minimum income, which are be- 
yond the power of the associations. 

The starting point of the book is 
the Catholic opposition to secular 
liberalism which, according to the 
of human 
values. In its place he advances an 


author, is destructive 
absolute conception of human _na- 
ture by which there is an immanent 
sense of right that, once apprehend- 
ed, produces a universal moral code 
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Reviewed by 
William D. Grampp 


commanding spontaneous assent. 
Among other things, the code directs 
individuals to unite into vocational 
groups to serve the public interest. 
These groups, it is suggested, will 
have power to fix prices and wages, 
output and 
guide investment, and in general to 


control employment, 
act like an old-fashioned cartel im- 
bued with altruism. 

The author rejects the welfare 
state because it deprives the individ- 
ual of his moral and spiritual suprem- 
acy; he rejects the free market be- 
cause its materialism is debasing. 
Only in an economy of voluntary as- 
sociations can justice endure. 

Those who are averse to injunc- 
tions, whether economic, political or 
religious, will not take kindly to this 
book. But they would be mistaken 
to slight it. The author properly states 


that what we take to be economic 
problems are more often ethical ques- 
tions. But he does not satisfactorily 
explain why we must choose his 
postulates and deny all others. He 
properly warns of the dangerous ac- 
cumulation of power in a government 
devoted to the common welfare; but 
there is no warning of the danger in 
a philosophical system centered in in- 
fallible authority. He notes the fallacy 
of a scientific determination of moral 
ends; but he will not admit that re- 
ligion also can justify an instru- 
mental use of individuals. 

The author notes some of the de- 
fects of a free market, particularly 
its inequality of power. His proposals 
for removing inequality are, how- 
ever, unconvincing, especially as he 
nowhere describes its basic causes. 
Even if one supposes that the cartels 
would act in the public interest, there 
is the more troublesome question of 
what that interest is, particularly as 
moral standards (he tells us) come 
of “intuition” and go “far beyond 
what can be strictly proved.” 





SHIPLEY 


HE FANTASTIC SETTING and mood 
T of Ibsen’s Peer Gynt is as appro- 
priate to its theme as the chill peaks 
of his earlier Brand to its antithetical 
idea. The two plays present the op- 
posite extremes of the ethical and po- 
litical polarity—standing firm for 
one’s ideals versus compromising and 
trimming one’s sails to the wind— 
which constitutes the major problem 
of Ibsen’s dramas. 

Personal integrity is a rigid thing 
’ philosophy 
of Pastor Brand, and it leads to de- 
struction. “To thine own self be— 


in the “all or nothing’ 


enough,” the motto of the trolls, is 
the guiding principle of Peer Gynt, 
and it leaves him with no personality 
to destroy. The button-molder would 
cast Peer into the pot to be melted 
and reshaped. But whereas Brand 
only at his death hears a heavenly 
voice affirming, “He is the God of 
love,” Peer Gynt is kept alive because 
a pure woman says that he has abid- 
ed in her faith, in her hope, and in 
her love. 

Peer Gynt* is having 
chance in the ANTA series in New 


another 


York, in an “American version” by 
Paul Green, with John Garfield as 
Peer. In many ways, the beauty and 
power of the play seem lost. The 
modern American idiom may be 
homely, but here it is quite lacking 
in poetry. In this respect, it falls far 
short of the William Archer transla- 
tion. 


The adapter, furthermore, sets 


* ANTA Play Series: Peer Gynt. By Henrik Ibsen. 
American version by Paul Green. Directed by 
Lee Strassberg. At the ANTA Theater. 

+ The Green Bay Tree. By Mordaunt Shairp. 
Presented and directed by Shepard Traub, At the 
Golden Theater. 
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On STAGE 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Revivals 
Disappointing 


himself to impose order on Ibsen, to 
cast him into a smoother mold for 
the American audience; whereas the 
magnificent, reckless profusion of 
fantasy with which Ibsen develops 
his thought is precisely the great 
merit of the masterpiece. Hence, not 
only are the beauty sloughed away 
and the thought dimmed, but the 
emotional appeal is stunted. The 
pathetic and tender make-believe of 
Peer driving his dying mother to St. 
Peter’s gate becomes a mere gro- 
tesque, while the pathos of Solveig’s 
long waiting degenerates into tedium. 

Various other aspects of the pro- 
duction increase the sense of inade- 
quacy. The setting by Donald Oen- 
slager is overpowering; if the entire 
production were attuned to its many- 
sided suggestiveness, the effect might 
be masterly. As it is, the settings 
dominate the drama, constantly call- 
ing attention to themselves instead of 
unobtrusively knitting the various 
elements of the work together into a 
harmonious whole. 

Valerie Bettis is not especially 
successful with her phallic pole-and- 
wreath dance at the Norwegian wed- 
ding or with Anitra’s dance in the 
desert. More important, John Gar- 
field cannot play the protean, 
amoeba-minded Peer, who assumes 
all forms and moods, whose need to 
be the cynosure of all eyes makes 
him braggart, liar and clown, but at 
the same time a winning lover and 
iender 
may be to reveal his tender feelings 
—and, at the close, a sadder and 
much wiser man. The Norwegian 
word Digter means both liar and 


son—however ashamed he 





poet, and in Peer the two senses of 
the word are joined. The second 
is lost in the present performance. 

Peer Gynt is a great play, and even 
though this production blurs its 
beauty and narrows its universality, 
leaving it little more than a wild tale 
of a rogue saved from destruction by 
love, something of the grandeur of 
Ibsen’s conception and the opulence 
of his imagination still brightens 
the stage. 

Another revival, The Green Bay 
Tree,} brings us a neatly etched por- 
trait of a dying species. Mr. Dulcimer 
is an esthete of the 1890s (left over 
in 1933, when the play was written) 
who has raised a foster-son to be his 
companion, with his own concern for 
taste and the pleasures provided by 
wealth. The boy’s sweetheart, a prac- 
tical girl, enlists the aid of his real 
father—a Welshman who sold the 
boy to Dulcimer for £500 while 
drunk and now, reformed, runs a 
dairy weekdays and sermonizes on 
Sunday—and the two try to “rescue” 
the reluctant lad from his luxurious 
idleness. The attempt, though unsuc- 
cessful, results in the shooting of Dul- 
cimer, whereupon the lad steps into 
his fortune and his shoes, completing 
what both logicians and moralists 
would call the vicious circle. 

Samuel Johnson, who said that 
Othello was a moral play, teaching 
us, “Never marry out of your rank,” 
would have found the lesson of The 
Green Bay Tree to be, “Never sell 
your son.” The play’s effect today is 
more cogently caught in one of its 
own lines. Dulcimer recognizes that 
his existence depends upon his 
wealth: “The next world convulsion 
will do away with me.” Since 1933, 
we have had that convulsion. . . 

Joseph Schildkraut plays Dulcimer 
with too obvious homosexual man- 
erisms. Denholm Elliott is striking 
as the boy, despite poor casting op- 
posite him for the role of his de- 
termined sweetheart. But the best 
acting could not make the drama 
vivid. The Green Bay Tree was 
written as a tense emotional struggle; 
it has become a trite period piece. 


The New Leader 
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LIST 


HE MOST VIOLENT musicological 
, irene about Bach, Beet- 
hoven and Brahms are mild in com- 
parison with the divergences of opin- 
ion among jazz critics. The fight for 
historical purity, as opposed to salon 
devices, is as old as the existence of 
modern dance music on a commer- 
cial level. 

I was reminded of this once again 
by the recent concert of Duke Elling- 
ton and his orchestra, which was 
given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House for the benefit of the NAACP. 
The Duke and his large, polished en- 
semble played what were essentially 
new arrangements of such old hits 
as The Mooche, Ring Dem Bells and 
Take the ‘A’ Train; a number of 
medleys of his most popular song 
hits, with the Duke doing the piano 
solo; and several of his more serious 
efforts. 

I will say right from the start that, 
for me, this was an evening of con- 
tinuous and unmarred fun. The rea- 
son lies partly in the fact that the 
musicians played with precision, ob- 
vious joy, smoothness and a vitality 
which one misses nowadays in more 
serious concerts. Partly, too, it lies 
in the Duke himself, who is an or- 
iginal creative personality with a de- 
finite knack for the popular phrase 
and a musical education and skill 
that bring out his popular ideas in 
the most honest execution. In addi- 
tion, he has a sense of musical humor 
which results in splendid satire on 
other jazz styles without being vulgar 
or cheap. 

The Duke has learned a great deal 


from serious music. His orchestra- 
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By Kurt List 


Long Live 
The Duke! 


tion, his use of a theme, the color and 
essence of his harmonies are often 
influenced by a wide range of styles, 
extending from Delius and Debussy 
to Schoenberg. But the amazing 
thing is that, while those influences 
are always present, he does not mix 
styles, but absorbs influences into 
his own personality and remains, 
even in his serious music, essentially 
a popular composer. There is no pre- 
tense in his presentations, and the 
dividing line between what is fun 
and what is emotional uplift is al- 
ways strictly observed. 

However, as some of my colleagues 
pointed out to me in the intermission, 
the Duke has abandoned what they 
call the erstwhile purity of his style 
by giving in to art music influences. 
He has thus betrayed, in their view, 
the nature of his métier, and instead 
of giving us pure Ellington he gives 
us watered-down Ravel. I cannot 
quite see it that way. It seems some- 
how fantastic to believe that while 
the whole world moves, and all of 
art music becomes more complex, 
popular music should remain just 
where it was twenty-five years ago. 

Since in popular music it is not 
the tune but the manner of playing it 
that counts, one need not be surprised 
that The Mooche is essentially a 
different composition in 195] from 
what it was in 1928. The fact that 
the act of creation occurs in the ac- 
tual performance rather than in the 
composition itself is what disting- 
uishes popular from art music, and 
we therefore have in popular music 
not a lasting but a fleeting exper- 
ience. I think it testifies to Elling- 


ton’s great sensitivity as a popular 
artist that he has always made this 
experience new and entertaining. 

The purist viewpoint seems to me 
to stem from two basic misconcep- 
tions. One is the assumption that 
people who listen to popular music 
do not listen to art music—that they 
can therefore exist as an immaculate 
audience, untouched by changes and 
influences in art music. The other 
misconception is based on what is 
essentially contempt for the Negro 
artist and for what is generally re- 
ferred to as “folk art.” To demand 
of the Negro artist the purity of the 
1920s or even earlier is to demand 
(1) a special segregation of his art, 
and (2) a certain kind of permanent 
primitivism which must necessarily 
exclude him from the general exper- 
ience of modern times. 

It is absurd to expect as cultured 
a musician as Ellington to live 
through twenty-five years of vital 
musical changes without being 
affected by them. It is absurd to ex- 
pect a composer of popular tunes to 
remain a primitive in a complex 
musical world. Ellington’s tunes and 
performances are as catchy and in- 
triguing today as they were twenty- 
five years ago, not because they are 
the same, but precisely because they 
are different—because they have ab- 
sorbed the whole modern lingo of 
Broadway and the night clubs. True, 
many of them have taken on much 
of the mushy sentimentality that 
modern Tin Pan Alley has to offer; 
but for better or worse, this is our 
popular music of today, and to re- 
ject this sentimentality in favor of 
the more barren structure of the 
1920s is actually a far more senti- 
mental gesture than to accept it for 
what it is. 

People with that sort of preference 
display the same kind of spurious 
nostalgia as those old fogies who 
would rather see The Student Prince 
than Guys and Dolls. Except for his- 
torical performances on records, the 
days of King Oliver are gone for- 
ever. The King is dead—long live 
the Duke! 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

The Fabian Brooklyn Fox 
Theater is showing Dallas, with 
Gary Cooper, Ruth Roman and 
Raymond Massey, and Highway 
301, with Steve Cochran and 
Virginia Grey. 

At War with the Army, with 
the comedy team of Jerry Lewis 
and Dean Martin, is playing at 
the Paramount Theater. The in- 
person show includes Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Steve Condos & Jerry 
Brandow, Russ Emery, and Boyd 
Raeburn and his Orchestra. 

Danny Kaye heads the Roxy 
stage show accompanying 20th 
Century-Fox’s Technicolor musi- 
cal, Call Me Mister, starring 
Betty Grable, Dan Dailey and 
Danny Thomas. Kaye will be 
seen soon in 20th Century-Fox’s 
On the Riviera, with Gene Tier- 
ney and Corinne Calvet. 

Humphrey Bogart stars in 
Warner Brothers’ The Enforcer, 
with Ted de Corsia and Zero 
Mostel, playing at the Capitol 
Theater. Lionel Hampton and 
his Orchestra, with an all-star 
revue, comprise the in-person 
entertainment. 

<O Radio’s Kon-Tiki, fea- 
ture-length film made during 
Thor Heyerdahl’s Peru-to-Poly- 
nesia 4,300-mile voyage on a 
balsa raft, will have its premiere 
at the Criterion Theater. 

RKO Radie’s The Company 
She Keeps, with Lizabeth Scott 
and Dennis O’Keefe, is playing 
at the Criterion Theater. The 
film is directed by John Crom- 
well. 

Lotte Lehmann’s annual New 
York appearances will be Sun- 
day afternoon, February 11, at 
5:30 p.m. (for the New Friends 
of Music), and Friday evening, 
February 16, at 8:30 p.m. Last 
year, the noted singer broke the 
record for the number of life- 
time Manhattan concerts by a 
single performer. Paul Ulanow- 
sky will be the accompanying 
pianist. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


im decorated tin trunks and tec 
s satisfies most discriminat 
ing palate, for sale at ali grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaner Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-8844. THe New Leaper 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St. N.Y.C. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Feels Backing Chiang Would 


Be Futile, Alienate Chinese 


Why do people persistently make the same 
mistakes and refuse to learn from history? 
| am referring to William Caldwell’s article 
on “Our Second Front in China” [THe New 
Leaver, January 22] and the lesson that he 
missed in regard to Allied intervention in 
Russia following the Bolshevik coup d’état. 

As a student of Communism, Mr. Caldwell 
should know that one of the main reasons 
for the failure of the White cause was the 
refusal of the Tsarist generals to act in a 





democratic manner, and their insistence on 
the return of the “old regime.” Chiang Kai- 
shek is of the same mold. To make him the 
symbol of China’s salvation would be _ like 
asking the Russian people to support the 
return of the Tsar. 

Mr. Caldwell offers us Chiang as the lesser 
of two evils, the alternative being to permit 
Mao to go on as he has been in encouraging 
revolt in Southeast Asia. I will try to show 
him that it would be better to have no plan 
at all than the one he proposes at this time. 

He proposes to aid the “two million guer- 
rillas fighting the Communists in China.” But 
who are these guerrillas? Are the poor peas- 
ants who constitute the overwhelming majority 
of China’s population sufficiently dissatisfied 
with Mao’s regime to support an insurrection? 
Furthermore, can Chiang Kai-shek or any 
other Chinese leader in sight inspire the Chi- 
nese people to resist, and is there a_ third 
force anywhere in or out of China that is both 
liberal and independent of hoth the Com- 
munists and Chiang? 

Even the White Russians, at the beginning 
of the civil war, had a Socialist Revolutionary 
and Menshevik base upon which to build 
(later betrayed by the Tsarist Generals). But 
Chiang destroyed or drove into the Commu- 
nist ranks all the liberals and socialists; hence 
there isn’t even the alternative of a third force 
in China. 

As for these so-called guerrillas, the evi- 
dence seems to indicate that they are actually 
war lord holdouts, disgruntled Jandlords, and 
adventurers and bandits in the old Chinese 
tradition. Furthermore, it does not seem log- 
ical that the peasants will turn against a gov- 
ernment that has just granted them a measure 
of land reform. 

I have no plan for the salvation of China. 
I do however feel that what Mr. Caldwell 
proposes will cnly lead to the waste of addi- 
tional hundreds of millions of dollars and 
thousands of lives, and that it will further 
disillusion the Chinese masses. May I suggest 
that Mr. Caldwell could better spend his en- 
ergies by trying to save that part of Asia 
which is still non-Communist. As for China, 


let us hope that the contradictions inherent in 
a dictatorship manifest themselves and eventu- 
ally isolate the rulers from the masses. Per- 
haps at some future date Mr. Caldwell’s plan 
will become more feasible. 
New York City Harotp [. Lewack 
Concentrating his opposition to a program 
for aiding anti-Communist resistance on the 
cooperation with Chiang which would seem 
unavoidable, Mr. Lewack chooses to ignore 
the very palpable fact—the burden of my 
article—that such resistance does exist, and 
on a large scale. Any last Lattimorean doubts 
about the Chinese people’s distaste for Stalin- 
ism should be banished by the recent an- 
nouncement of wholesale purges within China. 
Mr. Lewack thinks we should abandon the 
“war lord holdouts, disgruntled landlords, and 
adventurers and bandits” (read “Chinese peo- 
ple”)—I think we should help them. As for 
the analogy with the much beclouded issue 
of intervention in Russia, it is misleading. 
“Asking the Russian people to support the 
return of the Tsar” would be comparable to 
urging the return of the Manchu dynasty. 
Chiang is neither a Manchu nor a Kolchak 
and, for better or for worse, he is at present 
the only figure around whom non-Communist 
Chinese—including the ritualistic Mr. Lew- 
ack’s “liberals and socialists”—will rally. 
Washington, D.C. WILLIAM CALDWELL 


Proposes Organizing ‘Friends 
of Russian People’ in U.S. 
I read the article by Kendall Foss [Friends 
of the Russian People,” THe New Leaper, 
January 1], stating that,.since the Korean war, 
groups had been organized in a number of 
German cities calling themselves “Friends of 
People.” I think Tue New 
Leaver should spur the organization of similar 


the Russian 


groups in the United States. Unions and pro- 
gressive organizations should work out a plan 
of international propaganda. One slogan we 
should stress is: “Stalinism is the same brand 
of gangsterism that Hitlerism was.” I have had 
several discussions with the editors of the 
paper Russian Life, which has translated Boris 
Shub’s articles, and they are very favorable 
to the idea. 


San Francisco HERMAN KoprELow 


Tells How German Socialist 
Saw Soviet Imperialism in 1920 


Arthur Crispien, one of the most determined 
democrats among the German Socialists, died 
in 1946. This is the 75th anniversary of his 
birth. For many reasons, this man is worth re- 
membering. But there is one in particular. I 
have just been looking over notes which he 
jotted down in preparation for an autobiog- 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
For space reasons, 
prefer letters under 300 words. 


regardless of point of view. 
however, we 


raphy which was never written. In one of these, 
he recounts his experiences while attending 
a Bolshevik convention in Moscow in 1920. 
This was a conference of the real top men 
of the Communist party. Lenin, still the active 
leader, was the determining factor in laying 
down the law. According to his ideas, plans 
were made to start war against Poland, secure 
the support of German workers and then pro- 
England. Crispien, 


Dittman and other German Socialists refused 


ceed against France and 
to accept this program. They returned to Ger- 
many, cut loose from the Bolsheviks and spent 
What is 


interesting to us now is this evidence that 


the rest of their lives fighting them. 


start with 
What is happening now is directly in 


Communist imperialism did not 
Stalin. 
line with what the “sainted” Lenin was laying 
down as Communist doctrine in 1920. 


New York City Martin FERBER 


Flings a Bouquet at Shub, 
A Brickbat at James 


hardly enthusiastic about 
| believe that “Stalin’s Vic- 
Shub [THE New 
of the most bril- 


liant and important articles | have ever read. 


Although I am 
THe New Leaper, 
tory Speech,” by Boris 


Leaver, January 22] is one 


In Daniel James’ review of The Politics of 
Murder, by Joseph Bornstein, in the same issue, 
he calls Engelbert Dollfuss 
tyrant.” This is one of those 


“a miserable little 
exasperatingly 
arrogant, biased statements which one finds all 
too often in your columns. 
Joseph, Ore. A. E. Brerrauer 
Dollfuss was a tyrant because he clamped on 
Austria a fascist dictatorship; little, because 
he was a man of narrow vision who disregarded 
the larger interests of Europe; miserable, be- 
cause to achieve his ends he wantonly mas- 
sacred the democratic Socialists and workers of 
Hitler’s 
purge of Roehm & Co. by a few months, and 


Vienna. Indeed, Dollfuss anticipated 


Stalin’s purges of his opponents by a few 


years. If anything is exasperating, it is Mr. 
Brettauer’s amnesia; I suggest he recover his 
Austria 


JAMES 


memory by re-reading the 


in 1934 


history of 
DANIEL 


Cites Stalin Warning in 1924, 
Which May Apply to Us 
I am sure that if events go as they are go- 
ing. Stalin will one day say all the things 
that Boris Shub has ghost-written in advance 
THe New 


Leaver, January 22]. But it seems to me in- 


for him [“Stalin’s Victory Speech,” 


comprehensible that Stalin would fail to remind 
the world (or as much of it as was left for 
him to rule) of his most remarkable analysis 
of April 1924 (in Foundations of Leninism) : 


“The best antidote to revolutionary fantasy 
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PULITZER PRIZE and CRITICS’ AWARD 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in association with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Paci ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by 
OSCAR ya 2nd & JOSHUA LOGAN 

Adapted from A. MICHENER’S Pulitzer 
Prize Wioning “TALES € OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 
with MYRON 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44 St. W. of B'way 
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Read 
Answer Please! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


A Body Blow to 
Soviet Propaganda 
3 for 50c 


THE New LEADER 
New York 3, N. Y. 


25c¢ per copy 


7 East 15th St. 





THE WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 
OF THE RAND SCHOOL 


Presents Rossini’s 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE 


with the regular cast of 
Famous Stars, and the 
Full Orchestra of the 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


at the METROPOLITAN 
OPERA HOUSE 


Broadway and 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
Saturday Evening, February 24 
Phone Algonquin 5-6250 of write Mrs. 
Mollie Zwirn, Rand School, 7 East 15th 
Street, New York 3, for reservations. 





is practical work imbued with the American 
spirit. Such businesslike, practical endeavor is 
force, one which recognizes 
which, by 
everything that 


an unquenchable 


no obstacles, one sheer common 


sense, thrusts aside might 
impede progress, one which invariably carries 
a thing once 
(even though the affair may seem a puny one), 


one without 


embarked upon to completion 
which any genuine constructive 
work is impossible. But the practical, busi- 
ness-like American spirit is liable to degener- 
ate into unprincipled commercialism, if it be 
not allied with revolutionary zeal.” 


Berlin Metvin J. Lasky 


Can’t Do Without New Leader 
In These Troubled Times 


I can’t even let a night elapse, after receiv- 
ing your notice, before renewing my subscrip- 
tion. In these days. we can’t do without THE 
New LEaper. 

I think your January 22 number exception- 
ally good, even for you. 


Buffalo, N. Y. C. I. CLariin 





Why is peace with Stal- 
in an_ impossibility? 
Why must we bend all 
our efforts to wipe out 
Russia’s worst enemy? 


Read 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Builetin of the Association 
of Former Political Priswn 
ers of Soviet Camps) 


Third Issue 
Just Out 


$1.50 a year 
or 25 cents a copy 


The Challenge 
112 West 728 reet (Room 325) 
New York, 
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EDITORIAL 





The German Janus 


With the German rearmament issue temporarily 
shelved, two other developments in the West German 
Bundesstaat have recently attracted considerable atten- 
tien: (1) The Bonn Government, faced with the threat 
of a general strike scheduled for February 1, unani- 
mously approved the draft of a “co-determination”’ bill, 
granting German labor a 50 per cent share in the control 
and operation of the major part of the coal and steel in- 
dustries—an act unprecedented in the history of the Ger- 
man labor movement. (2) High Commissioner John J. 
McCloy and General Thomas T. Handy, U. S. Ccmmand- 
er-in-chief in Europe, commuted the death sentence of 21 
convicted Nazi war criminals and released from prison 29 
others, including Alfred Krupp, the munitions tycoon. 

Joint labor-management control of the West German 
coal and steel industries has been a subject of heated 
discussion and drawn-out negotiation for a long time. 
The German Gewerkschaftsbund (DGB), headed by trade 
union chief Dr. H. C. Hans Boeckler and representing 
five million employees, has argued that a new economic 
organization requires also a new, socially conscious con- 
ception of ownership, which changes the state of the 
worker from that of a rootless proletarian to a responsible 
co-operator. And management, in the form of the Fed- 
eration of German Industry and other employer associa- 
tions, has charged that co-determination will open the 
back door to ssocialism and is incompatible with the 
Western conception of private property. 

Actually, about 80 per cent of the major coal and steel 
companies in Western Germany (all of which are sub- 
ject to the Allied decartelization law No. 27) have been 
operating on a de facto co-determination basis for the last 
few years and with good results. Thus the new legislation 
—which covers only those companies affected by law No. 
27—will merely give legal permanence to an already ex- 
isting temporary statute. It does, however, pave the way 
for future legislative demands (the chemical industry is 
slated as the next goal), and also shows that labor is be- 
coming an important factor in Germany’s development. 

The clemency exhibited toward the 50 Nazi war crim- 
inals, convicted and sentenced in the Nuremberg and 
Dachau trials, hardly gives, on the other hand, reason for 
rejoicing. The whole issue is admittedly complicated and 
to do absolute justice is an almost impossible task. There 
is the human impulse which rebels against executing 
people three and four years after a sentence has been 
passed. There are dissenting views about the legal pro- 
cedure employed in various cases. And, last but not least, 
there are political considerations, including pressure ex- 
erted from many German circles, General Eisenhower’s 
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statement that “bygones should be bygones,” the fact that 
a brother of a German general who is negotiating with 
the West regarding Germany’s role in European defense 
is among the prisoners, and the radical change in Ger- 
many’s international standing since 1945. But does all this 
undo the death, misery and destruction the actions of the 
convicted men have brought upon millions of people? 

We are not preaching revenge. We have always tried 
to understand the curious ways of human behavior in 
politics. But we find no wisdom or justice in the Frank- 
furt decision, and we cannot believe that the release of 
Herr Krupp and his associates will further the democratic 
development of Germany. On the contrary, the good ac- 
complished by deeds like the new labor-management law 
will be negated by the sinister figures who are now re- 
emerging. 


In Spite of Us 


OUR PROGRESS toward Seoul suggests that the Chinese 
Reds are giving ground through weakness and not to pre- 
pare a sudden offensive. The toll taken of them by cold, 
disease and our superior firepower confirms that they, 
too, are but human. But to believe that the cream of 
Mao’s armies is gone, and that Peking has been shorn of 
its real fighting power, would be to indulge in the fan- 
tasies that accompanied MacArthur’s ill-begotten “home 
by Christmas” boast. The overoptimists, official and un- 
official, seem never to grasp the fact that behind Mao 
stands Stalin, and that if Stalin finds it necessary he 
will also find it possible to supply the means by which 
we can yet be blown off the Korean peninsula. 

Certainly the propaganda from Peking nowadays is 
hardly of a peaceful, or even truceful, nature. The over- 
whelming 44-7 United Nations vote naming Peking the 
aggressor in Korea has prompted Chou En-lai to accuse 
the U. S. of “blocking the path” to peace, and Red 
Chinese organs everywhere to proclaim a new war of hate 
against the U. S. Yet the Scripps-Howard press could 
assert, somewhat prematurely, a day or so after the UN 
vote, that it “won’t mean a thing” to Peking. The Com- 
munists, to the contrary, correctly see in the UN resolu- 
tion a reversal of their fantastic charge of aggression 
against us and thus a blow at their propaganda effort. 
From now on, we can rightfully claim that in the eyes of 
the world, Communism, to paraphrase a slogan we used 
against Fascism, means war. It is especially important to 
drive this home to those who, in Asia and elsewhere, be- 
lieve that Communism is a lesser evil than war. 

At home, General Eisenhower’s report on Europe dis- 
armed the Hoover-Taft isolationists, convinced a majority 
that Europe is defensible and wants to defend itself, 
spelled out the steps Congress should take to arm Europe, 
and infused some unity into a nation divided against it- 
self. But Americans were not demonstrating the deter- 
mination, fortitude and intelligence it will take to clear 
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the dangerous year or two ahead, not to speak of Eisen- 
hower’s “decade of decision.” We were still bickering on 
a grand scale—witness the rail strike which a foresighted 
Washington could have prevented. We were still hesitat- 
ing about price control—steel and iron, for example, 
were rolled back, but food soared merrily upward. We 
were stil) confused about whom to draft—the 18-year- 
olds were in again and out again; the 19-26 group was 
being tapped for “childless husbands”; the 30-year-olds 
were regarded avidly by certain Congressmen; and it was 
Anna M. Rosenberg, we think, who came up with the 
pearl that we would all be drafted if World War III came. 

America will probably survive this year, the next, and 
the decade of decision; but it will probably be in spite of 
us Americans. 


The NAAAP 


AS WE WENT to press with this Lincoln’s Day issue, 
seven Negroes accused of rape were legally massacred by 
the State of Virginia in an unprecedented travesty of 
justice. The reader will find, on page 18, a restrained ac- 
count of this judicial crime by Henry Lee Moon which 
expresses our sentiments completely. We wish to draw 
attention here to the only organization which put up a 
real fight to save the Martinsville Seven—the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. 

By its name one would imagine that the NAACP is de- 
voted solely to aiding the Negro. This is not true. Just 
as the so-called “Negro problem” is at bottom an Amer- 
ican problem, so is the NAACP, as Dr. Ralph J. Bunche 
said recently, “the voice of a dynamic American society.” 
The advances it makes for Negroes push forward, by that 
much, the boundaries of democracy in general; its fail- 
ures, as at Martinsville, betray fundamental sicknesses in 
our democracy. In a world whose overwhelming nonwhite 
majority grows increasingly sensitive to color bars, and 
whose attitude toward America is largely conditioned by 
our treatment of our Negro minority, groups like the 
NAACP represent a standing pledge to the world that we 
shall one day banish race prejudice forever. The NAACP 
is, then, in a very palpable sense, an indispensable wea- 
pon in the struggle to maintain and extend freedom to 
everyone, everywhere. 

Yet this organization—which might accurately be 
called the “NAAAP,” National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of the American People—is unable adequately 
to fulfill its functions because, as Mr. Walter White re- 
vealed in our letters column last week, its financial re- 
sources are close to exhaustion. If the reader is as con- 
vinced as we are of the priceless value of the NAACP to 
him, if he would remember the Martinsville dead as they 
would want to be remembered, and if he would commem- 
orate this Lincoln’s Day as it should be commemorated, 
let him aid the NAACP to the best of his ability. Its 
address is: 20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


February 12, 1951 
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Picture Window For America 


Your public library is the picture window of your community. Through 


it you can see all of America and the countries beyond. 


How's the view from your community ? 


Is it short and narrow, revealing a short-sighted and narrow-minded 
America? 
Or is it broad and clear, catching all of America’s warmth and simple 


goodness ? 


Tue New Leaper appears on the shelves of hundreds of libraries through- 
out the country. Wherever it appears, it has helped the community to 


understand better the puzzling problems of the world. 
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manifold by the liberal influence it will help maintain. 


Today, THe New LEADER can do more for your community than ever. 
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subscription today. 
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